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Reported for the Presbyterian. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Continuation of the Debate on the Transfer of the 


Western Fureign Missionary Society. 


Mr. Frost had peculiar reasons for feeling an 
interest in the Board of Commissioners for For- 


eign Missions. He had witnessed the first be-| Fr to become auxiliary to the Assembly’s Board, | terian Society. Does not the report say that the 
ginnings of the missionary spirit among those | '!t would be objected to by the American Board? American Board is connected with the Presbyte- 
oung men who gave rise to the American Board. | Dr. Wisner replied— By no means.” * Sir,” | rian church, by the very elements of its existence, 
e lamented Newell had been his classmate— | (said Mr. M-F.) that noble Board—Yees sir, I re-} and that Presbyterians have a majority in that 
Jadson, who yet lives to bear Christ’s name be-/|Joice to respond to the brother, and say * that} Board? therefore it is inexpedient that the As- 
fore the Gentiles, had been his roommate. He|”0b/e Board does not consider us as pledged te it | sembly should organize a separate Board. Sir, I 
\ knew them, and had often prayed with them be-| exclusively—so pledged that we can never enter | deny the inference that is drawn from the pre- 
te they devoted themselves finally to the cause 


“dictated by the Spirit of God, when many thought | could be done in this way for the general cause, | ence, and no Dutch Reformed influence in that 
them visionary. He had gone with them to that| which would not otherwise be done. A brother} Board. (Dr. Skinner here rose and explained, 
little band of ministers, among whom were Wor-|had asked why we would not let well enough | that the language used in the report was not hia,| creature?” Is it possible that the Church is des- | which he had taken. 
cester and Spring, to whom they submitted their} alone. ‘0, sir,” (said Mr. M‘F.) “is it well} but the language of one of the Secretaries of 
plane, and solicited their counsel and their aid. | enough when the heathen are dying by thousands, | that Board, in his printed letters, which had al-| gociations 2 

@ had thought once seriously of giving himself | ad a large portion of the Church is not brought | neady been referred to several times during this 
to’ the same cause and going with them; but he| up to the Missionary work! Is it well enough | discussion.) Dr. Hoge resumed. “I know it 
feared he was not good spongh, and had not| When there remains so much to do, and so little] is, Sir, and for that very reason I object more 
e was one of the | Comparatively is done. What has been the effect 


missions. He had witnessed their struggles, 
d considered their plans, aud believed them 


enough of the missionary spirit. 


firet agents of the American Board. There were|of tl 
no funds raised for this object, and it was feared | Missionary Society? How much more has been | rians against the American Board, but I consider 


that the American Charch could not support four Wire oe eee ee eee wnat it as a highly injudicious publication. Its ten- 
In view of this,| Within the Synod of Pittsburg ow much | dency is to convey @ wrong impression (he would | 7), is, “to the invisible Catholic Church.” | ; ; : 

an agent was sent to England, to request aid of | more will be done throughout the Presbyterian | not say it was so designed,) to the public mind, * hae Cass i The fret propose! to sppeint s “omen 
the London Missionary Society, provided enough | Church, by the proposed organization. Dr. Pe-| not only in relation to the American Board, but 
could not be raised in this country for this object. | ters said that the American Board could not ope-| likewise to the connexion which Presbyterians 


young men in the foreign field. 


mence now, he would submit. 


enemies be removed. But the cause of missions 
would prevail, notwithstanding their divisions. 


Mr, F. M‘Farland ssid that his first remark 
should be on the subject of being bound to the 
American Board, at the time the union was effect- 
ed between it and the old United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. He was a member of the As- 
sembly that confirmed the transfer of that Society 
to the American Board. When the subject of 
the transfer came before the Assembly, there was 
some difficulty. The minute that was first re- 
ported said—* The Assembly approve the trans- 
fer ;” but it was objected to, and the word was 
changed to “consent.” ‘+The Assembly do con- 
sent to the transfer.” Upon which the Assembly 
recommended the American Board to the patron- 
age of the churches, which he hoped they would 
still continue to do. The advocates of the new 
organization were not the enemies of the Ameri- 
can Board, but had been its friends both in word 
and deed. When the central Board, with which 
he was connected, became auxiliary to the Ame- 
rican Board, Dr. Wisner himself, penned the re- 
solution by which that was effected. ‘Being pre- 
sent in the Synod of Virginia, he was requested 
to write the resolution, and before it was put, Dr. 
‘Speece rose and asked—** Whether, if the cen- 
tral Board chose to originate Missions of its own, 


upon the work of Missions as a Church. 
The reason why he advocated the gmaeges or- 
ganization was because he believed that more 


the organization of the Western Foreign 


Evarts and himself had first commenced the work | rate without a violation of its charter, in nomi- 


American Board. 


nion, but if the majority said it was best to com- | bottom of my heart.” It makes no difference to 


He hoped in God that the divisions in the|1 am no partizan. 
Presbyterian Church would soon be done away. | ence, and oppose this measure only because I be- 
It was the prayer bf Jesus Christ, and his people's lieve it will dig wide and deep the caverns of cor- 
prayer, that all his friends might be one. He ruption. 
prayed God that the General Assembly might be e . 
one in heart and in action, and the reproach of and Sanday School Union, and to crown all’a 


me how this Assembly shall decide this matter. 


In a short time we shall have a Presby- 
terian Bible Society, a Presbyterian Tract Society, 


great central Presbyterian Press. Sir, the yeas 
and nays have been spoken of by way of threat. 
I shall think it an honour to record my name 
against this project ! 


Dr. Hoge said, that it not unfrequently happen- 
ed that during the progress of discussion, the 
state of the question was materially changed. 
This was the case with the present question. The 
original question before the house was the ado 
tion of the report of the committee ; but now it is 
to adopt another report entirely different, and op- 
posed to the objects intended to be accomplished 
by the former report. This question therefore has 
assumed two aspects, both of which ought to be 
looked to. 1. We ought to look at the substitute 
proposed for our adoption instead of the original 
report. It seems to have been kept out of view 
altogether by those who have spoken. (Here 
Dr. i. read as a part of his argument the substi- 
tute, which was the counter report of the minority 
of the committee. ‘“Sir,”’ (said Dr. H.) “1 object 
to the adoption of this counter report, because it 
is calculated to make a false impression upon the 
public mind. I do not say that it was designed 
to make this false impression, but the tendency 
of the language used is to leave a false impression 
upon the public mind. It makes the impression 
that the American Board is essentially a Presby- 


mises. ‘The American Board is not essentially a 
Presbyterian institution. They recognize no 
Presbyterian influence, no Congregational influ- 


strongly to that language. ‘The publication was 
designed to remove the prejadices of Presbyte- 


had with it. 


I stand far above party influ-; The 3d sections is as follows: 


P-| the hand of church officers distinct from the civil 


fen H. here read from the 25th chapter of the 
onfession of Faith, Ist, 2d, and 3d sections. 
‘Unto this 
Catholic visible Church, Christ hath given the 
mioistry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the 
gathering and perfecting of the saints in thie life 
to the end of the world.””) He then continued— 
‘I want no stronger ground to stand upon, when 
I reason upon the powers of the Church in rela- 
tion to Missions. The section just read declares 
that Christ hath given to his Charch the mio- 
and ordinances of God, ‘for the 
gathering and perfecting of the saints,’ through- 
out the world.’ | 

In the 30th chapter it is declared, “that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of his 
Church, hath therein appointed a government in 


{ 


The conviction that the Presbyterian Church ends of the earth. The design of the Chureh 
ought to act in her distinctive capacity, is written | itself, ite very charter bound it to the perform- 
upon their hearts, and you cannot persuade them | 8nce of this duty. But most happily we have 
to the contrary. And are those who entertain this | this authority expressly granted in the Confes- 
opinion a very small, or a factious portion of the | sion of Faith. (Here Dr. M. read from the Con- 
Church? Sir, I will take the liberty of describ- | fession of Faith the express authority given to the 
ing them, as I freely confess that I am not one of | General Assembly to send missions of their own 
them. As it respects their character and in- | knowledge, to destitute parts either at home or 
fluence they are the very bone and sinew of | abroad.) He then resumed. ‘This does not 
the Presbyterian Charch; and ae it regards their | !ook like asking the Presbyteries if we may 
numbers, I will pledge my reputatation for a conduct missionary operations ! Here we have 
knowledge of the state of the Church, that when- | provision made for every possible exigency. The 
ever the question is propored for their action they Assembly may send missionaries whenever and 

will be found to number three fourths of the whole | Wherever they are willing to go. And what does 
Charch. In this view of the state of the case, this imply? Does it not imply that they may 

how ehould the question of expediency be settled? send out agents to all the churches, and collect 

Did I believe that it was in itself inexpedient to the money which is necessary to send out and 

have a distinct organization, yet I would say to sustain these missionaries in their reapective 


tous in our denominational capacity, to preach | iogucing the counter-report. 
the Gospel to every creature. Then if itis not 
given to us as a denomination, neither is it given together, and there he would rest it. The cir- 
to the Episcopal Church, nor to the Methodist} aymstances under which the Committee was 
Church, nor to the Baptist Church, nor to any | anointed, and especially in which their powers 
other denomination. ‘I'’o whom then is it given ? 


But the Catholic Church, I affirm, is, in this view 
of it, a metaphysical abstraction, a metaphysical] .o.cions of the last Assembly, when the Commit- 
nonentity / 

aces ohh ; Ido not think that the Assembly | no where but in brethren’s imaginations! 
of founding societies in Boston, auxiliary to the | ally Christian countries. What a large field | ought to adopt this language. 
There was much deadness, | then is open for the operations of this Society ; 
both among ministers and people to this great | When the American Board cannot operate. Look|of the assumption which it. contains, that the 
work. But the women were the best friends of | at papal Europe, the Greek church, and Sonth | operations of this Board will produce collisions 
the Board, and had it not been for them, the ne-| America. Can the Hoine Missionary Society oc-| between it and the American Board. The ques- 


Again: I object to the counter report because | organization by the Church, when the members| ip. next Assembly. 


magistrate.” And in the 31st chapter reference is | these brethren, take your organization, and act 
had to the same principle, and the power of | upon it. Synodical organization will not answer 
Church Synods and councils is defined. I ask not | the purpose. Our Church is united under, and 
for the charter, or act of incorporation by human:| governed by a General Assembly. And the ob- 
authority, to know whether we have power to | jection urged, that a part of the Church is oppo- 
carry on missions. I have bioader ground. In| sed to ecclesiastical organization, it presents no 
the 12th chapter of the Form of Government, the | difficulty but such as is common to all deliberative 
powers of the Genera] Assembly are defined. In| Assemblies, where the majority governs the whle 
the 4th and 5th sections it is said, that the Gene-| body. For these reasons | am in favour of eccle- 
ral Assembly « shall constitute the bond of union, | siastical organization. It is the duty of the 
peace, correspondence, and rtautual confidence, | Church to evangelize the world acting through 
among all our churches”—and * superintend the | her regularly constituted nuthorities. | 
concerns of the whole Church.” NowlI wish to As soon as Dr. Hoge sat down the revious 
know upon what ground our brethren will set | question was moved, but at the earnest solicitation 
aside these principles ? Will they tell us (as they | of Dr. Skinner, it was withdrawn, to give an op- 
have already told us) that the General Assembly portunity to Judge Stevens to express his opinion. 
possesses no legislative powers? But the term| At the call of Dr. Skinner, the Judge took his 
legislative” is very equivocal. If they mean| stand on the platform beside the Moderstor’s 
that the General Assembly has no power to enact | chair. The substance of his argument consisted 
moral laws, why then it is granted. But if they | in urging the necessity of sending this question 
mean that they have no power to apply the gene- | down to the Presbyteries as an overture, before 
ral principles and laws laid down by the great| the General Assembly could act finaliy on the 
Head of the Church, which I cal! ministerial and | subject. But as he advanced nothing new, only 
declarative legislation, then they and I must part. | repeating arguments which had been again and 
It is not merely disciplinary power which is given | again urged before the Assembly ; and especially 
to the Church in relation to moral and immora! | as it appeared from some questions which were 
acts. No, sir, she has al3o an an admnistrative | put to him at the conclusion of his speech, that 
power given her by Jgsus Christ. Are we des-| he was entirely unacquainted with the constita- 
titute of the legislative or executive power to/tion of the Presbyterian Church; the reporter 
carry into effect the command of the Saviour, ** Go | does not think it necessary to submit to the la- 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every | bour of copying off the speech, from the notes 
titute of power which is granted to voluntary as-| =, Skinner said he cid not intend to make 


. a long speech, and only wished to say a few 
But it is alleged that the command is not given responsibility of 
e intended to ar- 


ue the question on the ground of expediency al- 


were enlarged, was to him a ground of objection. 
this subject was made near the beginning of the 
Where is it? Whatis it? It exists} 26 were appointed, with power only to confer 


i. with the Synod of Pittsburgh, and see upon what 
But it is asked, ** why do you want to have an | terms the transfer could be effected, and report to 


Near the elose of the ses- 


of the Church are already engaged in voluntary | .ion, when many of the members had left, the 
societies for the conversion of the world?” Lan- powers of the Committee were enlarged, and 
swer, I ask for this organization, because it 1s not they were authorized to ratify the contract of 


céseary funds would not have been raised. They | CUpy and cultivate all this ground? Is there not| tion is not what may be the abuse of this estab-| ight to leave to the members of the Church, ga- transfer, should the Synod agree to their terms. 


were always the first in every good object. They 


were first at the sepulchre, and last at the cross. | Proposed. Dr. Peters spoke of having allowed | stead of collision I believe that it will have a 
He made these remarks to show that he was| the organization of the Domestic Missionary So-| tendency to give greater confidence in the Ameri- 
lety. Did Dr. Peters allow the Presbyterian | can Board in some of its depattments, and will 
to defend the American Board, but as a Presbyte- | Church to carry on Domestic Missions? No,j tend to allay jealousies that may already exist. 
ir; he and his partizans made an opposition to | ‘There will be no collision. The Dutch Reformed | not interfere with the regularly constituted autho- |%h 4+ the Synod, instead of stipulating that the 


not an enemy to missions. He did not stand here | € 


rian minister; yet not to defend the peculiarities | § 


then a necessity for such an organization as is 


of the Presbyterian Charch, but to do all in his | the organization of the Board of Domestic Mis- 


ower to build up the kingdom of Jesus Christ. | § 


ions, which shook the Church to its centre, and | tinct from the American Board. The Baptists, 
henever it would become necessary to defend only allowed us to form the Board when they | the Methodists, and the Episcopalians, have Mis-| from the performance of her duty. 
the Presbyterian Church he would defend it. Is | could not help it. We were only allowed to car- | sionary Societies exclusively their own. Yet all 


have their Missionary Society in some sense dis- 


to the voluntary agency to any extent which will 


lishment, but what is its natural tendency. In-| thered together in a voluntary society, to do what | Fe contended that the powers of the Committee 
ought to be done by the Church in her organized | were too great, and they had bound the Assem- 
Capacity. 


: bly for ever to this mode of conducting missions, 
I do not object | ir it were so, that this and all future General As- 


emblies were bound by their contract. Suppose 


But | must hasten to a close. 


rities of the Church, and prevent her, in her seve-| assembly should never alienate this Board, had 
ral branches into which she is unhappily divided, | jade it one of the terms that two-thirds of the 


1 would unite | Board should be New School men, and the Com- 


with such societies, and I have aided them ac-| pistes had ratified it, would this Old School 


the Presbyterian Church the Church of Jesus|'ty 09 our own Domestic Missions, when it was/ these Societies. co-operate, and they go together cording to the measure of my abilities and influ- | G pera} Assembly (if the majority are Old 


. Chriet? NO! the Churct of Ohrist embraces in this battle against the enemies of the Lord. 
all believers of every denomination. He believed | 4 800d dea! has been said about one Assembly | Collision ought not to be considered as.a thing of | are some objecis which may be accomplished bet- 
that the Presbyterian Church contained as much | bound by the acts of another. 


of the truth as any other denomination, but it was | Would refer the brethren to the Theological Se- 


which Christ hath engraven upon the palms of| thing for one Assembly to bind another. 
his hand, and whose walls are ever before him. | 4 


Whenever it should be seen that the American| previous Assembly. Are we not bound to pay 


Board failed to do its duty, he would be among | them ? 


the first to abandon it. Whenever it would be ne- 
cessary to resort to ecclesiastical organization he 
would vote for it. Of what consequence was it 
for them to be contending about little private 
views and schemes of their own, when he and alt 


would soon Jie beneath the clods of the valley. | act, after the Assembly that appointed them is| gecond aspect of the question, on which I would 


To labour for the Church of Christ, which will 
endure through all ages, ought to be their great 
object. For his part he was not disposed to con- 
tend for any particular Board or plan; but what- 


ever would convert the world, that was his desire. | would be bound to support it. But this would/the Church should engage in her distinctive 


If he thought it was best for every denomination 
to have its own ecclesiastical organization, he 
would advocate that plan. Any thing that would 
advance ihe cause; and if the plan proposed 
would serve more this purpose, God grant that it 
might carry, however he would vote. He re- 
joiced that the spirit of missions was increasing 
in all the churches. It would modify denomina- 
tional views, and soften denominational asperities. 


And where it did not, still he would rejoice. | All that is required of the brethren is to take care | j, the nature of the agreement with the Synod of 


(The Moderator requested Mr. F. to keep to the 
question. ) 


He would notice some of the arguments on the | speaker were beautiful in theory, but not true io | tion is extremely simple, namely; has an agree- 
other side. The first which he should notice} practice. In his opinion if the Assembly estab-| ment been entered into which is morally binding? 
was, that the Assembly is bound to abide by the | lished the proposed Board, they would as certain-|‘The Assembly authorized their Committee to 


contract entered into and ratified by the Commit- 


Previous Assemblies have also made 
various similar contracts. Is not this Assembly 
bound to carry them into effect? Does not every 
Assembly direct the trustees and the Boards of 
the church to perform, acts after its dissolution ? 
Do not our delegates to corresponding bodies 


dissolved ? 

Mr, kKankin said that some objected to the pro- 
posed Board upon the ground that it was to 
be the Assembly’s Board, and therefore all 


not be the necessary result of an organization 
by the General Assembly; the General Assem- 
bly had established Theological Seminaries, but 
was every one bound to support them? So 
the Assembly may form this Board, and there 
will be no compulsion on any one to contribute 
to its support. All will be voluntary. They 
merely open this channel for those who prefer 
this way of conducting Missionary operations. 


of it, and help to govern it. 
Mr. F. A. Ross said, the remarks of the last 


ly divide the 


But he} course. 


pect of hostility and collision. 
sons I cannot vote for the counter report. I be- 


engage soon and efficiently as a Church, in this 
great enterprise. 
We come now to the consideration of the 


like to give my opinions at large, did time and 


possible. Though | have hothing to say of my- 
self, yet I have always thought it expedient that 


capacity in this work. But when the question 
is presented on the strong ground of this case, 
and in view of this opposition to the right of the 
Assembly to organize a Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, I must stand erect. While I love the 
principles and order of the Presbyterian Church, 
I cannot help voting for the. proposed orgahiza- 
tion. 

The first question that demands our attention. 


Pittsburgh. On this subject there has been mis- 
tification on both sides of the house. The ques- 


lieve that it is highly expedient that we should | ety to hold its hand. Whether the conversion of 


ence. And‘ would even admit farther, that there School) have consented to their agreement, and 


He thought 


| ter by voluntary associations, than by ecclesiasti-| _.; 
, Again: I object to the substitute on another | cal organization. ‘ 
the universal Church for which he laboured, | inary at Princeton, showing that it was no new| ground. The counter report of the minority of 
Hygre | the Committee says that itis ** inexpedient that 
re the salaries of our Professors, appointed by a| the Assembly should organize a separate Foreign 


Of this kind were the objects| another reason why he thought it inexpedient 


proposed to be,accomplished by the Bibie Society. | ,,, organize the proposed Board was, that he was 


But when the case is changed, and the rights of | 4, ,0sed to all sectarian plans of propagating the 
the Church are denied—when a voluntary society Chsleiinn religion. A 4 sot had said that they 


Missionary institution ;” still keeping up the as-| interferes with the particular. objects of any de-| 1.34 no conscience in this matter, and why then 
For these rea-| nomination; then I must take my stand, maintain oppose the plans of their brethren who wero .con- 


the right of the Church, and call upon such soci-| ,ajentious in their views. * But, Sir, (said Dr. 


S.) I am conscientious in this thing. Nothing 
the world is of such a character as to exclude V0-| }45 conscience operates with me. o other con- 
luntary agency, I would not say. Even here I} cideration but conscience, induces me to oppose 
would admis: a limited voluntary agency. I do my brethren in their wishes for a single moment. 
not say that the Presbyterian Church ought to act || wish all to know that itis with us a matter of 
exclusively in her organized capacity in carrying | wonseience.’ He then proceeded to state the 


circumstances permit; but I will be as brief as/on this work. I am the advocate of no exclusive grounds of his conscience, namely, that the proper 


Thi la It was not Presbyterianism which they wished to 

y societies his is a conflict between vo propagate, but faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


tary societies and the Church. I beg that brethren | J+ was not the design to teach the peculiarities of 


will not get up such a conflict as this. I am wil- te that religion upon 
ling shat societies shall do all the good lie did 
they can, but I will maintain the rights and duties | yadervalue Presbyterian peculiarities, but consi- 
of the Church in her collective and official capa-| gored them as nothing, when compared with the 
city. he principles advocated here would sub-| common faith of God’s elect. These were his 
vert the very foundations of ecclesiastical exis- opinions, and if he were to be turned out of the 
tance and order. 7 Presbyterian Church for holding them, he must 
It has been objected to the proposed organiza- | hold and preach them still. Now the plan pro- 
tion, that it would be an assumption of rights by posed was too sectarian. From the work of mis- 
the Church, in her corporate capacity, which do| gions, and active co-operation therein, no one 
not belong to her in another capacity. Sir, I only | ought to be excluded who holds the common faith. 
wish she would assume this power, and never let | 45, organization was designed to propagate 
it go, until she had spread the Gospel to the re-| preghyterianism, when the great object of mis- 


hurch, as a battle-axe would cleave | make and ratify this agreement with the Synod | motest ends of the earth. I fear not the exercise | .iong ought not to be to propagate Presbyterian- 


tee of the last Assembly. He could show that|that Chandelier. He would not detain the house | of Pittsburgh. -They did so. They performed | of such power as this. Soon would her enemies, iam, but the common faith which saves men. 


_ the last Assembly had transcended their powers, | fifteen minutes. He had three reasons for oppos-| the work which was assigned them. It was a| and the enemies of God, fall before her. It would 


He had prayed over this subject, and thought 


and therefore was null and void. If that act was| ing the organization proposed. 1. It assumes| great moral transaction in which the interests | be the Church’s glory to wield such a power with upon it, and the result was, that he could not 
binding, then the present Assembly, with all fu-| the principles of popery. He wished to hurt no| of the Charch was deeply concerned. It wasthe|resistless energy, and unwavering resolution. give his consent, of agree to this sectarian plan. 


ture General Assemblies, were bound hand and | man’s feelings by this remark ; but the venerable | understanding of the Committee appointed by 
Father (Dr. Miller) had said that unless we or-|the last Assembly, that if the Synod agreed to| large sums of money to the management of the | youred this organization would not agree to or- 
st this Board, we cannot fulfil the command of | the terms proposed, the thing was settled. It| Church, would be attended with great danger of ganize, as they might organize, namely, by Sy- 
esus Christ to his Church, to evangelize all na-| has been questioned whether the last Assembly | corruption. Bat 1 would ask how it has a ten-| nods. If the General Assembly should organize 
all fature General Assemblies to the end of time, | tions. Now this was assuming that the Presby-| had a right to bind this Assembly by their acts. 
be made perfect slaves of? “ Sir, (said Mr. F.) | terian Church was the Church of Jesus Christ, | The question then is, is such an agreement bind- 
the principle is dangerous. Itis establishing the | and it only. The command is given toall Chris-|ing? Leaving out of view the legal question of 
precedent, that a majority in this Assembly can | tians to hold forth the light of salvation to all the | identity, is not this Assembly, and the last As- 
do any thing and every thing with our Church for| world. But we are told it is impossible to obey | sembly one in the moral obligation of doing 
all fature time. Let us act apon it at this time. | this command, unless we organize this Board.|right? Will any one enlightened in doing right 


foot for ever. Suppose they had made a contract 
with the Home Missionary Society, would this As- 


~ sembly be bound by it? Mustthis Assembly, must 


We can show that they themselves have set us 
the precedent. It is said that they are bound in 
conscience in this matter. That their conscience 


Then there are no Christians but such as are 
Presbyterians ; and if this is not the meanigg of 


refuse to ratify this agreement? But itis pleaded 
that the agreement is not complete. When two 


But again—it has been objected, that to entrust | tig wished to know why the brethren who fa- 


dency to corrupt ministers more in an ecclesiasti- ecclesiastically, there would necessarily be colli- 
cal organization, than in voluntary societies. | yiong between it and those Boards which were 
Have not the same men the management of both—| anij-sectarian. He referred to the collisions be- 
are they not liable to the same temptations, and of | tween the Home Missionary Society, and the As- 
like passions? Indeed, if there is any difference, sembly’s Board of Domestic Missions. ‘The 
is it not in favour of ecclesiastical supervision, Agents of the latter Board came into his congre- 
where those who have the management of funds gation, notwithstanding his own opposition to it, 
are changing every year, whereas those who have | ang collected funds under the authority of the 


the argument, why then, it has no force. Weare} men enter into an agreement in relation to the| the control of the funds of voluntary associations, | (eneral Assembly. They seemed to think that 


is concerned in this ecclesiastical organization. | told that many churches withhold their contribu- | transfer of real estate, which is to be done on| are generally continued in their duties for a great they had a right to come in the name of the As- 


Both sides are bound in conscience. If by con- 
science they mean to say. that should the majori- 
y decide against them, they cannot submit, why 
then, they must go off. There is no other course 
Jeft for them.” 


It has been said that the American Board is a_ 


4* chameleon concern.”” What is the meaning of 
this? Does it mean that the Board is sometimes 
one thing and sometimes another? This would 
become hetter this General Assembly. But he 
thought that thia was not the meaning; but that 
the Board sent out missionaries of different deno- 
mioations. This was as good an argument 
against the Bible Society, as against the Ameri- 
can Board. Indeed, it struck at all voluntary So- 
cieties. ‘These were all chameleon concerns. If 


- the American Board sometimes aid a good thing, 


and sometimes a bad: thing, if it vacillated be- 
tween good and evil, then he would have nothing 
to do with such a chameleon concern. 

With regard to the power of the Assembly to 
enter upon the work of Foreign Missions, he had 
nodoubt. But the question was, was it best to 
do so—tv exercise this power? He considered 


it a hazardous experiment. The Assembly ought 


to look before they leaped. A wise man consi- 
ders the probabilities of success before he enters on 
any course, and the General Assembly was com- 
posed of wise men. 
member the maxim, * Let well enough alone.” 
How unwise to enter upon a hazardous experi- 
ment, and not manage it as well as it is now 
managed. 


meet again. 


He hoped they would re- 


Besides, there were some who were 
talking about a division of the Church. There 
are those who think that this Assembly will never 
In such a state of the Charch, it 
would not be wise to enter upon the work of For- 
eign Missions. Wait for better time—Wait and 
ace if we can hold together. Such was his opi- 


tions because they believe that the voluntary plan 

is not in accordance with the will of Christ. He 

would ask if the Saviour preached the Gospel 

under Ecclesiastical organization? We hear of 
certain women ministering unto him, but we hear 

of no ecclesiastical organization. Did the twelve 

Apostles or the seventy Evangelists preach under 

an ecclesiastical organization? He would like to 

know if the triumphs of the Gospel in the first 

ages of Christianity were accomplished through 

ecclesiastical organization? Orif the Reforma- 

tion was effected by ecclesiastical organization ? 

He would ask if those now in heathen lands were 
labouring under the direction and controul of any 

ecclesiastical organization? Ina word, if all the 
MisSionary operations of two thousand years past 
were conducted under ecclesiastical organization ? 
And if this was not the state of the facts, were 
these all wrong, and contrary to the will of 
Christ ? | 

In the 2d place he was opposed to ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, because it would erect a spiritual 
despotism in the Church. We have already be- 
gun to erect such a spiritual despotism. He would 
stand in his a and declare his heartfelt oppo- 
sition to all ecclesiastical organization, where 
money is concerned. ‘hese ecclesiastical Soci- 
eties will send forth their agents, consolidate their 
power, and bind the Assembly forever to the car 
or ecclesiastical prerogative. 

A third reason of his opposition to the proposed 
organization, was that it would open the fountains 
of corruption in the Church. He would repeat it, 
it digs to its deepest caverns the fountain of cor- 
ruption. Money could not be put under the con- 
troul of the ministry without corruption. Money 
corrupts. Men without religion will crowd into 
the Onurch for the sake of the loaves and fishes. 
“ Sir,” (said Mr. R.) * speak this from the very 


certain conditions; after they have signed and 
sealed this agreement, may either of them refuse 
to fulfil the conditions of the transfer, after the 
agreement is thus completed? So it is in this 
case. What are the conditions of the transfer? 
On the one side, the condition is to receive and 
take charge of the Scciety by appointing a Board 
of Missions, and designating the seat of opera- 
tions; on the other side, the condition is to give 
over to the supervision of the Assembly, the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society, with all its 
interests and every thing in relation to it. I will 
not, I can not, I dare not, before God the searcher 
of hearts, vote to rescind this contract, or refuse 
tocarry it into effect. The great question is, “has 
the General Assembly constitutional power to act 
upon this subject?” Because the constitution 
does not expressly give the power to engage in 
Foreign Missions, it has been argued that the 
General Assembly has not the power. In my 
opinion we are not bound down to the very letter 
of the constitution, in such a way, that we are 
prohibited to do every thing which the constitu- 
tion does not expressly authorize. I would not 
violate the spirit of the constitution. And who 
will say that the spirit of the constitution does 
not provide for the primary action of the Church 


rity enough. And consider, where the principles 
of our brethren, who take such strong ground in 
relation to this subject, tend. Let it be well ob- 
served that their arguments and principles bear 
the same relation to the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions and the Board of Education, which they 
do to the proposed Board, and likewise to the 
establishment of Theological Seminaries. All 
these must go overboard if their principles 
be correct. They certainly have not examined 


in relation to Foreign Missions. This is autho-{ 


number of years. But I deny that the possession sembly, as they were collecting for its Board. 
of money has necessarily a corrupting influence | ‘[hereture he thought that what was required of 
upon the Church. I admit that if the design was | them to concede was most unreasonable. They 
to accumulate money for the benefit of the cle'gy, | were called upon to yield the influence and natne 
as a distinct order of men, it would be dangerous | of the whole body, to a plan of operations which 
and disastrous to the Church, as it has been in| was the choice only of a part, perhaps a minority, 
former times. But that money applied to the} of the body. 

cause of Christ, would have this tendency,Ideny| ‘The Presbyterian Church was the most anti- 
in principle, and in fact. I cannot see how it} sectarian Church on earth, except the Congrega- 
could. tional Churches of New England. This was the 
As to some other objections about the legal and glory of the Presbyterian Church, and let the As- 
corporate powers of the Assembly, it is a matter sembly not touch it. He too was a good Presby- 
of very little consequence whether they are well | jerian, and he rejoiced in the anti-sectarian spirit 
or ill founded. I care very little about these | of the Presbyterian Church, his chosen Church. 
things myself, and if we have only the moral! But he remembered that he also belonged to the 
right to obey the command of Christ in relation! Chorch universal, and while he held himself 
to the preaching of the Gospel, these little techni-| pound to observe the rules of the Presbyterian, he 
calities are of very little moment. | owed higher obligations to the universal Church 
I consider the organization proposed as particu- | of Christ. 

larly desirable and expedient, for two reasons.} Dr, Hoge had said that he was in favoor of 
The first is, that it will promote Christian and | yoluntary associations for some purposes: but 
brotherly intercourse and co-operation with all so-| why not also for missionary purposes? They 
cieties engaged in the cause of missions, and par-| were told that the Church, as such, ought to pro- 
ticularly with the American Board. I would Pro-| nagate the Gospel. He would admit that this 
pose a resolution directing our board to enter into| was tre. But what is the Church? ‘Was it the 
a system of correspondence with the American Presbyterian Church? or the Methodist Church 
Board, by which we might co-operate in this great | a, such? There was no such thing in the Bible. 
work, and go hand in hand, as a band of breth-| j¢ was not to be found there. The Bible never 
ren: There would then be no longer room for recognized the divisions of the Church into sects 
jealousies and heartburnings. There would be} ang parties. If there was any one thing which 
no occasion for collisions and evil speaking. IU] she Bible condemned, it was these divisions into 
love that noble Board. I have been honoured with | ..c13 and parties. There were no rales Jaid 
a place among its members, and had not duties at| gown in the Bible to regulate these divisions. 
home prevented, { would have been pleased to| pig Bible never recognized them, but condemned 
have attended its meetings. I have ever given it| 4. every where. 


all my influence. The second reason why I con- abs 
Dr. Miller said it would never occur to him to 
this inquire what authority the Gen esal Assembly 


the subject, or attended to the constitution. 


is, that is impossible to bring the Presbyterian 
Church into quand action on any other principle. | had for sending the Gospel far and wide to the 


fielde of Jabour? And what has been the prac- 
tice of the Church in relation to missions? If 
we are looking for authority, this will be good 
hb The old Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia soon began to institute missiona, 
and in 1789 they began to operate, without ever 
asking thé consent of Presbyteries. Not long 
after the General Assembly began missionary 
Operations, and sent out agents to collect money 
for both Foreign and Domestic Missions. They 
never thought of asking the Presbyteries for 
leave. And now the Church has some of the 
funds which were then collected. He hoped that 
after a knowledge of these facts, no further 
doubts would remain upon the minds of any of 
the members, aa to the power of the Assembly 
to institute missions. They have the authority 
of the constitution, and the practice of the 
Charch, all in favour of the proposed organiza- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

It was said that the General Assembly could 
not establish a Theological Seminary, until they 
had sent it down to the Presbyteries for their ap- 
probation. He denied the correctness of this 
statement. ‘T'he question about the establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary was never sub- 
mitted to the Presbyteries, because the General 
Assembly had not power otherwise to establish 
such an institution. But they did submit this 
question to the Presbyteries, whether they would 
have one or two or more Theological Semina- 
ries? or whether they would have one in every 
Synod? The statement he was about to make 
in relation to this matter, he had reason to know 
was the truth, for he was on the committee to 
which the votes of the Presbyteries were refer- 
red. Not one-half of the Presbyteries reported 
at all; and of those that did report, they were 
not agreed in any one plan. As far as he could 
remember, there was great diversity of views 
among the Presbyteries on this subject. Never- 
theless the Assembly went forward, and organized 
on a plan which had fewer advocates than any 
other. ‘They selected that plan which had the 
less number of votes in its favour, from all the 
Presbyteries which acted in relation to the mat- 
ter, As it regarded the Board of Education the 
Assembly never sent down to the Presbyteries, 
to obtain their consent. They thought they had 
all the necessary power themselves, because 
they had power to propagate the Gospel. 

It has been asked by a brother, ** What is the. 
Church?” “Js it the Presbyterian Church? or 
the Methodist Church? or what is it?” Another 
brother has told us, that to say that it is the duty 
of the Presbyterian Church to conduct missions 
in her distinctive capacity, because the Saviour 
addressed the command to the Church, * Go and 
disciple, &c.,”? was to assume the intolerance of 
Popery. Now, Sir, | am surprised at this. If 
the Church act at all, it is evident she must act 
denominationally ; and it is hard that ehe should 
for this be laid open to the charge of sectarian- 
ism. The brother (Dr. Skinner) would not send 
to the heathen Presbyterianism, nor Methodism, 
nor Episcopalianism; nor (if he would be con- 
sistent) must he send them Congregationalism. 
How then would he do, if he were a missionary ? 
Sir, he would have a Church “like nothing in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth.” (Here 
there was much laughter, and more so, as 
Dr. Skinner seemed to feel the ridiculous posi- 
tion in which he was placed by the unavoidable 
inference which was drawn from his argument; 
and sose to remonstrate against its unfairness.) 
Dr. Miller resumed. ‘Sir, I am incapable of 
perverting the brother’s argument, if I know my 
own heart, but I can come to no other conclusion 
in view of his argument. The Gospel must be 
propagated under some form, and 1 know of ro 
other way, than for each denomination to propa- 
gate it under that form which they believe to be 
most Scriptural. If you send me out as a mis- 
sionary, 1 must go as a Presbyterian, aod the 
churches which I organize must. be Presbyterian 
in their form. I highly appreciate what the 
Congregational and Methodist Churches are do- 
ing for the spread of the Gospel; but still I must 
confess, that I prefer the Presbyterian plan. If 

were of the same opinion as the brother, I 
would be brought to an entire stand. I could 
not attempt any visible organization of Chris- 
lianity, neither could I baptize, nor administer 
the Lord’s supper, nor oidain a minister, nor 
maintain any kind of church order and discipline, 
a all of these things must be done in some 
orm. 

It has been asked, whether there was any 
ecclesiastical organization in the days of the 
Apostles? Sir, l have read my Bible, in a very 
crooked manner if it was not so. I read that 
they ‘ordained elders in every Church,” and 
were cominended for * walking in all ‘the ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.” Anti-sectarian- 
ism may be carried to an extreme. I hope I 
am no sectarian. I believe that the Apostolical 
Churches were formed according to some plan, 
and that we ought to follow that plan as far as 
we know it; and if [ did not believe that the 
Presbyterian Church was more conformed to the 
primitive plan than any other, I would not be- 
long to it. I rejoice in the success of other de- 
nominations. I see many good things among 
others, and many things in my own Church 
which I would condemn. Yet 1 am a Presby- 
terian, and conscientiously prefer my own Church 
to all others. I, however, would be the last man. 
to turn the brother out of the Presbyterian 
Church, for the sentiments he holds in regard to 
the mode of conducting missions. I admire the 
spirit of his remarks, but I cannot abide his 
logic. 

1 will notice but one other point. He says 
that the committee were not clothed with plenary 
powers until near the close of the last Assembly, 
when many of the members had started for their 
homes. Itis true, Sir, but I put it to the candour of 
that brother to say, whether it ought to have any 
influence an this case. Does he not know that 
the resolution which clothed the Committee with 
plenary powers, might as wel] have been passed 
at any other pericd of the session, the majority 
in that Assembly being of the same sentiments. 
The troth is, that plan of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation did not originate with that Assembly, nor 
with the Pittsburgh Convention, a8 another bro- 
ther (Dr. Peters) intimated. Dr. Rice, of Vir- 
ginia, one of the most accommodating and hea- 
venly spirits of that commonwealth, on his death 
bed dictated an overture to the General Assem- 
bly, proposing that the General Assembly should 
declare the Presbyterian Charch a Missionary 
Society. This was the origin of the proposed 
plan; and though he was one of those who did 
not believe in the expediency of the Pittsbargh 
Convention, ander the circumstances, yet he 
thought it his duty to vindicate them from the 
charge (if charge it was) of originating the 
plan. 

Mr. Winehester said he would direct his atten- 
tion to only one point, namely, the right of the As- 
sembly tu hold the funds which were to be conse- 
crated to missionary purposes. And he would not, 
have thought it worth while to direct the attention 
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inthe possession of the Assembly. (Mr. W. 
then sead from the Assembly’s Digest the act of 
incorporation.) Now it is said, that the Assem- | 
bly have no right to hold fands which are design- 
ed for the use:pf the Chorch, and that is the rea- 
son why the Board of Trustees are appointed to 
hold and manage all such fuods. If then a be- 

vest is made to the Board of Missions or the 

oard of Education of the General Assembly, it 
comes under the protection of the act of incorpo- 
ration, and is perfectly safe. | : 

He said it had been objected to the organiza- 
tion of the proposed Board, that the corporation 
can hold only a limited sum; bat let it be re- 
membered that this limited sum referred only to 
vested property, and not to annual collections. 
So that all the remarks of. the GentJemen in re- 
gard to the safety of the funds, and their limited 
amount, were of no consequence. 

After Mr. Winchester sat down, Dr. Palmer 
rose and read a speech, in which he said that he 
was satisfied that the General Assembly had 

ower to organize Missionary Societies and send 
ofth Missionaries ; but he took the ground of Dr. 


_ Skinner, and it prt the proposed organization 


on the ground of inexpediency. In the course of 
his remarks he stated that he had been originally 
a Congregationalist, but had been persuaded to 
join the Presbyterian Church, being assured that 
it was not necessary to subscribe to every thing 
which was contained in the Confession of Faith! 
The final vote was then taken on the motion for 
ostponement. which was lost by a vote of 134 
Veas, to 135 Nays. 
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Missionary QuesTion.—We give on our outer 
page the conclusion of the debate on this deeply 
interesting question. Every thing said in the As- 
sembly is not reported, but every leading speech 
comprising the whole argument on both sides, is 
substantially presented. In the review of the whole 
discussion, surprise is our predominant feeling, 
that professed Presbyterians should so far have 
forgotten the respect due to the Church of their 
adoption, as to have laboured to convince the 
world that it was utterly incompetent to the per- 
formance of one of the most obvious and appropri- 
ate duties. We cannot avoid the conviction that 
there was more in their opposition to ecclesiastical 
missions, than they permitted themselves to ex- 
press. The manifest imperfection and inconclu- 
siveness of their argument, and the ease with 
which it was set aside; their zeal in searching for 
new grounds of objection, and the pertinacity with 
which their oft-refuted objections were urged, 
evince, as we conceive, a settled determination to 
defeat the measure by all means and by any means. 
We have heard of a certain King of France who 
considered himself as disrespectfully treated in not 
receiving the customary salute from a fortified 
town at which he had stopped. The commander 
of the fortress being summoned to the royal pre- 
sence and called to account for his neglect, replied, 
“‘ Sire I had fifteen good reasons for not offering to 
your majesty the customary salute.” ‘Well what 
was your first reason said the King?” * Sire,’”* 
said the commander, “I had no gunpowder.” 
«‘ That’’ said the King, “is a sufficient reason, you 
need enumerate no more.” In like manner, it 
would have been much more consistent and hon- 
ourable for the New-school men in the Assembly, 
to have contented themselves with the true and 
only objection which they had to the proposed 
measure, to wit, their determined hostility to ortho- 
dox missions. By insisting upon this, they might 


have saved themselves the trouble of hunting up 


for the balance of the reasons, which had but little 
relevancy, and which were grossly self contradic- 
tory. Should the Presbyterian Church become 
thoroughly New-school, and the question of eccle- 
siastical missions be again agitated, it will be seen 
that the present objectors will find an easy way of 
surmounting the difficulties which they now repre- 
sent as insurmountable. We particularly com- 
mend to the reader’s attention the speeches of Drs. 
Hoge and Miller, which completely expose the 
fallacy of the reasoning urged with such confidence 
by the New-school. 

It is not to be concealed, that the predominance 
of this party in another Assembly will issue in the 
destruction of all our ecclesiastical Boards. If 
they carry out their principles, and who can doubt 
that they will if they have the power, this must be 
the result. Presbyterianism must be offered as a 
sacrifice to appease their fierceness against sectari- 
anism. 


Societies.—We recently condemned the multi- 
plication of societies, and yet we feel tempted to 
the inconsistency of recommending the organiza- 
tion of a new Society, which might be styled, 


Society for the Punctual Returning of Borrowed 


Books.’? We hope that all our acquaintance will 
consider themselves as members of such a society 
from this date. The principle might with pro- 
ptiety be extended to Umbrellas and such like 
articles. 


LuraeraN OssEerver.—With a little practice, 
the mild Editor.of this paper will become an adept 
in personal invective. If he would expend one 
half the energy displayed in his late philippic 
against us, in disproving our assertion, that Luther 
was Calvinistic in his sentiments, he would better 
subserve his own cause. 


Compiacent.—The Editor of the Cincinnati* 
Journal, who figured in the New-school ranks of 
the last Assembly, thus compliments himself for 
having thoroughly settled the disputes of the 
Church. 


“But a little time ago the prospects of our 
church were overclouded—division, bitterness, 
wasting contentions were destroying our piety 
and our increase. Now, the evila have been 
brought toa most prosperous issue; we' hope that 
the church will cease to rend itself, that its 
strength will return from ite long diverted course 
to the work of converting sinners. Oh that this 
time of rest which God has graciously given us 
might now be devoted to his service in rebuilding 
and ‘purifying our church. Jn our city while 
commercial property is at its height religion is 
very low,—and churches in this region enjoy few 
or no revivals.—Let every Christian in giving 
thanks for the mercies we have experienced, lift 
up the prayer, *O Lord revive thy work.’” 


Tue Press.—We recently in adverting to at- 
tacks made on the offices of the St. Louis and 
Ohio Observer, remarked, that “ if religious presses 
shall assume the prerogative of denouncing men 
by name, who may be guilty of any immorality, 
they must calculate upon the effects of their exas- 
peration.” Our cotemporary of the Philadelphia 
Observer, aéas Philadelphian, appends to this the 
following comment. 


«s We are pleased to see the sentiment which 
has originated these remarke, so conspicuously 
exhibited in the columns of the * Presbyterian!” 
We bail it as the sigu of incipient reformation. 


' of the Assembly to this point, had there mot ap-| The publietinve’soto a’ rigtt to look for consisten- 
design to impress the minds of the | cy between the 
Fs ~~ “gmembers with a doubt of the safety of the funds 


tical conformity to it.” | 

Traly this is the age “of reform, and among the 

marvels of the day we scarcely know a greater 

than this, that the Philadelphian should gravely 

discourse on the proprieties to be observed by the 

religious press, and assume the office of a mentor. 

We-recollect once to have heard an unhappy ine- 
briate, who had, by the force of resolution, abstain- 
ed for afew weeks from hard drinking, declaim elo- 
quently against the evils of intemperance, and 
wind up by saying, “I know the evils from 
long personal practice.” Now we readily admit 
that the Philadelphian has had deep experience in 
the practice of personal invective, and if it has re- 
formed, still the recollection of its past sins is too 
vivid, to entitle it to much weight as the reformer of 
its neighbours. 

On the general subject we may remark, that we 
meddle with no man’s private concerns, and en- 
deavour to avoid offensive personal reflections ; 
but while we do this, we think we have an un- 
questionable right to canvass the sentiments of our 
opponents in connexion with their names; espe- 
cially when those sentiments have been publicly 
avowed, and when in our judgment, their influence 
on the Church of Christ is highly deleterious. 
The distinction is perfectly obvious and just. 
The public acts of men are public property, their 
private acts are not a subject for public discussion. 


Morat Svasiton.—The Rev. E. W. Gilbert’s 
pamphlet on this subject, which we recently noti- 
ced, is pointedly condemned by the Hartford 


ven Intelligencer as a Uitlle too strong. If New 
Haven wishes to keep the lead it must bestir itself. 
We have some aspiring minds in this region that 
are aiming at unheard of improvements in theolo- 
gy, and if their original leaders are disposed to 
stop short of great achievements, they will be com- 
pelled to become leaders themselves. 


Sympatoy.—The Editor of the New Haven 
Intelligencer apologises for not immediately noti- 
cing ** Hodge on the Romans,” in the following 
terms : 

‘© We have sufferzd too much, in our sympathy 
with Brother Barnes, for the treatment he has re- 
ceived on account of his book, not to be cautioned 
against contributing to a similar unhappiness in 
others. And a book, on such a subject, and ema- 
nating from such a source, is too important a mal- 
ter to be the object of a hasty and unfaithful 
criticism.” 

We presume the ingenuity of the Divinity Hall 
at New Haven, agreeably to precedent, will in 
due time elaborate a critique, demonstrating the 
literal agreement between Professor Hodge and 
Mr. Barnes. . 


Cuerrrinc.—The Editor of the Boston Re- 
corder appears in high spirits at the signs of the 
times, and thus expresses his joy : 

‘‘ Perhaps it is owing, in some degree, to the 
state of our own feelings; but we have seldom 
been so cheered by the successive messages of 
week after week, as of Jate. There are the deci- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church, sustaining 
good principles on all the most important points, 
restoring good ministers to their undisputed good 
standing, and keeping united the great body of 
the Friends of Foreign Missions. ‘Then there is 
the decision of the General Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, rejecting, almost unanimously, 
the proposal of some, to separate from the Ame- 
rican Board, and commence Foreign Missions by 
themselves. ‘hen there is the formation of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Foreign Missiorary 
Society, by which that numerous and energetic 
body of Christians comes into the field of Jabour 
for the conversion of the heathen world. ‘Then, 
there is the rapid growth of a right spirit among 
the Free Will Baptists. ‘I'he Methodists, too, 
have dissolved their sectarian Bible Society, to 
co-operate with the American.” 


As additional reasons for joy, the Editor should 
have mentioned, that the truth is as much disliked 
now as it was in the days of the Saviour’s advent ; 
that the American Church is rapidly following the 
steps of the Church of Geneva; that heresies are 
springing up in every direction; and that many 
favourable indications are afforded of a speedy and 
very cordial union between the Church and the 
world. To increase his joy we recommend also a 
perusal of the 137th Psalm. 


Division oF THE CHorcH.—We have said that 
the New-school earnestly deprecate a division of 
the Church upon doctrinal grounds; and with a 
view to divert attention from this only legitimate 
ground of separation, they are now evidently en- 
deavouring to excite the southern portion of the 
Church to claim a division, with a simple refer- 
ence to the question of slavery. This, they art- 
fully represent as a measure which would effectu- 
ally secure the South from Northern interference ; 
a point, which they say, can be accomplished inno 
other way. Some of the Southern papers have 
already alluded to the plan with approbation, and 
it is to be feared that it may obtain currency. 
Should a division ever be effected on this principle, 
the New-school will have additional reason for 
congratulation, inasmuch as they are aware, that 
the Northern portion of the orthodox Church, if 
deserted by their Southern brethren, would be 
easily controlled and oppressed by their own in- 
greasing forces. A division on this principle 
would also effectually shield them from the certain 
and disastrous effects which would result to them 
from a division which would affix to them the 
stigma of heresy. It may be expected therefore, 
that all their ingenuity and zeal will be taxed to 
render this plan popular to the South, and to pre- 
cipitate a measure which could have no other ef- 
fect than to render heresy triumphant. The South- 
ern Church should well consider the effect of such 
a measure on themselves. Would it secure them 
from apprehended Northern interference with their 
domestic relations? Would it not on the contrary 
remove from those most disposed to interfere in 
this way, the check which is now imposed by the 
present union between the Southern and Northern 
sections of the Church? Would it not tend to 
alienate their Northern brethren who are disposed 
to defend them against aggression, and to cool 


| their ardour in withstanding the efforts of those 


who are endeavouring to create prejudices against 
the South? Would it not in all probability be 
the first step towards a political separation of the 
States? In every point of view such a measure 
is fraught with evil—it would destroy the most 
pleasant social relatious—it would weaken the 
Church of God in her attempts to maintain the 
truth and overthrow error. May it never be ac- 
complished! Let the orthodox in their united 
strength oppose the enemies of our Church, and in 


subsequent arrangements could then be made 
which would be mutually satisfactory both to the 
South and the North. 


Watchman, and is regarded eyen by the New Ha-. 


To tus Eprror.—lIn a recent editorial 


Aivowal of the principle aod prac- article we noticed in terms of reprehension, what 


we regarded at the time, as a gratuitous inter- 
ference in the contests of our Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Schmucker, through the columns of the Lu- 
theran Observer. Professor Schmucker has 
noticed our remarks and has replied to them in the 
following communication, which we readily place 
before our readers with the addition of a few com- 
ments. 


Dear Sir,—A nomber of your paper has just 
been handed to me, in which I find an article re- 
ferring to one of a series of letters which I have 
recently addressed to my Lutheran brethren, 
through the paper which circulates extensively, 
and, almast exclusively among them, the Lutheran 
Observer, I have rarely felt it a duty in the 
course of my life, to reply to any notice of my 
conduct by the periodical press. It is only be- 
cause I can cordially reciprocate your assurance, 
‘that lL have thought well of you from personal 
acquaintance,” because I highly respect many of 
your readers, with whom also I have the pleasure 
of personal acquaintance, and because you have, 
unintentionally I suppose, misapprehended the 
design of my letter, and misstated one of the. 
positions it assumes, that I now address you. 
Had you merely quoted (correctly) the opinions 
I addressed to my Lutheran brethren, and pro- 
nounced them erroneous, or attempted to prove 
them 80, your course would have been entirely 
proper. I have done the same in regard to some 
of the ultra measores which you and some others 
advocate, which I helieve detrimental to the best 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and which 
I doubt not, you will disapprove yourself, when 
you arrive at that blissful abode, where, under 
the guidance of the ‘one,’ ‘good Shepherd,’ 
there will be but one fold for Old and New- 
schoolmen, of every denomination, who love the 
Lord Jesus. 

But when you charge me with ‘interfering 
in the contests,’ which unhappily at present agi- 
tate the Presbyterian Church, I am at a loss to 
see the evidence of the truth of your allegation. 
Such a design certainly never entered my mind. 
You would probably not have thought so your- 
self, had you known the peculiar circumstances 
of our Church, which led me to publish the 
opinions referred to by you, had you known that 
our interest in the principles involved in your 
disputes is almost as great as yours; that a pro- 
tracted conflict of opinions has been carried on in 
the Latheran Church, which occupied the pages 
of the Lutheran Observer for many months, and 
in which some writers advocated the entire rejec- 
tion of creeds. I: is for these and other reasons, 
that the present state of the Presbyterian Church 
is deeply interesting to Lutherans; and for the 
same reasons | felt desirous to inculcate on them 
the conviction, which, after much examination of 
God’s word and the history of the Church in the 
earlier centuries, I had maintained in several pub- 
lications, and of adducing the example of the 
Presbyterian Church in confirmation of it; 
namely, that whilst we cannot dispense with 
creeds altogether, we have no authority from 
Scripture or experience to require agreement in 
all the minor doctrines of extensive creeds. I 
was acting the part of an observer, and en- 
deavouring to turn my observations to the advan- 
tage of the cause of religion among my brethren. 
Had I wished to ‘interfere in your disputes,’ by 
which, must in propriety of language be meant, 
lo exert some influence on the contending parties in 
your Church, 1 would have sought the columns 
of some New-school paper, and not the Lutheran 
Observer, which is not read by one of a thov- 
sand of your members. Your charge of indeli- 
cacy and officiousness, therefore, seem destitute 
of support; unless indeed you suppose it indeli- 
cate and officious fora writer in one Church to 
take any notice, even in a Christian spirit, of the 
affairs of another. But your own practice for- 
bids this supposition. For, since my return to 
Gettysburg, I have learned, that about the time 
when I commenced my collections in New York, 
you, ‘with what intention I will not pretend to 
say,’ animadverted on an article publishedjin the 
Lutheran Observer, pronounced it Arminiaén, and 
told your readers that Luther would not have 
sanctioned such doctrines; and in a subsequent 
paper published another editorial article, headed 
‘ Brotherhood,’ informing your readers that the 
article censured by you had been copied, into (if 
my informant is correct) a Unitarian paper, and 
holding this up as an example of sympathy be- 
tween errorists, although (my informant says) 
there was nothing in the cited article about the 
distinguishing tenet of the UOnitarians. Your 
charge must therefore have been based on the 
supposition that I aimed at exerting an influence 
within the Presbyterian Church, which I sup- 
pose is now snfficiently explained. 

“The other fact which you mistake is, that I 
decry all creeds excepting such as might be suffi- 
cient to exclude Socinians; my letter states Soci- 
nians, and other fundamental errorists. But in 
order that ample justice may be done both to 
yourself and me, 1 request the insertion of my 
letter into your columne, together with these re- 
marks, which, though unnecessary to my Lu- 
theran brethren, whom alone I addressed, are re- 
quisite for your readers, to whom you have intro- 
duced the subject. The readers of your article 
might suppose my letter to breathe a spirit of 
hostility to a portion of the Presbyterian Church. 
As I certainly wrote under very different feelings, 
it is but just that they should be permitted to 
jadge for themselves. Praying and believing, 
that the Lord will overrule these unhappy dissen- 
sions to his own glory, 

remain, 
“Your brother in Christ, 
i “S. S. Scumucker.” 

Theological Seminary, 

Gettysburg, July 13th, 1836. 


On the reception of this letter, we were im- 
mediately disposed to acquit the writer of any in- 
tentional offence to the Orthodox party in our 
Church, but we still regard the phraseology of the 
article which called forth our remarks, as calcu- 
lated to offend. The whdle article we need not 
publish, for with the greater part of it we have no 
quarrel; but that portion of it which particularly 
attracted our attention we subjoin, that the reader 
may judge, whether we had not at least a seeming 
ground for complaint. It is as follows: 


‘Tt is much to be regretted that this extensive, 
intelligent, and zealous portion of our Redeemer’s 
kingdom, should at present be so much divided. 
That some diversity of views does exist among 
them is undeniable ; but that the points of diffi- 
culty are fundamental, we have never been able 
to believe. How much better would it be for 
those brethren to adopt the maxim of the Lutheran 
Church, that in nonfundamental points we should 
agree to differ in peace; and hereafter assent to 
their confession, as we do to ours, only as a sub- 
stantially correct exhibition of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. It is a fact worthy of 
being published abroad, and more generally ap- 
preciated at home, that whilst the Lutheran 
Church permits the existence of minor differences 
among her members, the result of the consequent 
free and untrammelled investigation of God’s holy 
word, is more real unity of sentiment than is 
found in the majority of other churches. A simi- 
lar illustration of this principle is seen also in the 
Episcopal Churches, in which differences of doc- 
irine exist, at least as great as those which now 
agitate the Presbyterian Church, and yet are not 
the cause of discord or contention. It is usually 
said, that having pledged themselves to the Con- 
fession, the Neweschoolmen are morally bound 
to maintain all its doctrines, or to leave the 
Church. But we would reply by stating that 


gatory so soon as we believe that to be wrong to 
which it obligated us. And the prior question is, 


no creed at all beyond itself. The principal 


there is still an ulterior principle to be considered. | died yesterday about 15 minutes before 12 o’clock, 
It is admitted that any promise ceases to be obli- | noon—retainin 


have any number of Christians a right, (even if| quired after their health with his ustal urbanity of 
case of a division, let them constitute one party; | they wish) to bind themselves or others to more | tone, and before their duties of the morning were 

points of doctrine or practice, than experience | over, he was no more. No struggle marked his 
proves to be necessary to co-operation in religi- | departure—he died as he had lived, in calm and 
ous action, Inasmuch as the sacred volume enjoins | meek reliance upon his Saviour. 


sanction for the adoption of any creed, is found in 
the fact 6o clearly eatablished by experience, that 
without something of thie kind it would be im- 
possible successfully to exclude Socinians and 
other fundamental errorists from the Church. But 
the voice of experience is equally entitled to our 
regard, when she teaches in language most dis- 
tinct, that modern creeds are entirely too exten- 
sive, and calculated to divide the body of Christ. 
The creeds of the first four centuries enumerated 
little else than the fandamental facts and doctrines 
of Christianity, and with the addition of a very 
few sentences, they would be amply sufficient at 
the present day. It cannct be denied that the 
doctrinal dissensions of our Presbyterian breth- 
ren, have exerted a baneful influence on the piety 
of their churches. I found not a few among the 
laity who are becoming impatient of their long 
continued litigation; and I regard it as an omen 
for good, that the General Assembly now in ses- 
sion seems disposed to dismiss these contentions, 
and discourage the prosecutions by which they 
are kept alive. If the leaders of the several bel- 
ligerent parties could be sent on foreign missions 
to the Heathen, the residue of the brethren could 
live in peace and labour together in love.” 

Such was the text on which our comments were 
made, and we submit it to Dr. Schmucker himself 
whether we were not justified in coneluding from 
all this, that he had actually thrown the weight of 
his influence in the scale of the New-school. The 
commendations which this School has received 
from the Unitarians, Universalists and Infidels, 
were only evidences to us that they had proved re- 
creant to the cause of truth; but we were sensibily 
affected, when so respectable a person as Dr. 
Schmucker, could express his joy in the acts of 
the last General Assembly, and thus give his sanc- 
tion to measures which we honestly regard as de- 
structive to the truth. 

The allusion in the letter to another editorial 
notice in which we condemned an article in the 
Lutheran Observer as Arminian, is in our judg- 
ment, ungenerous. We knew not that Dr. 
Schmucker had any connexion with that article; 
we certainly did not know that he was in New 
York making collections ; we certainly had no in- 
tention of affecting him in any way; but the 
simple truth was, that we condemned the article, 
because it was a professed and elaborate reply to 
an article of our own, in which we attempted to 
state the Calvinistic views on-certain points. To 
this fact Dr. Schmucker does not allude, although 
it is important, to show that the Lutheran Ob- 
server commenced the attack upon us, and not we 
upon it. 
ject. 


Co.tiece or New Jersey—The Princeton, N.J. 
Whig states that John M. Scott, Esq. of this city, 
has accepted the appointment to deliver an address 
before the Literary Societies of the College of New 
Jersey, on the 25th of September. 


RENuNCIATION.—The Catholic Miscellany says: 
—‘* We learn from the L’Ami de la Religion that 
on Palm-Sunday last the Rev. Pierce Connelly, 
the late Rector of Trinity Church, Natchez ab- 
jured Protestantism at Rome in the presence of 
his Eminence Cardinal Odelaschi.” 

This might well be styled a march backwards. 


A Goop Man Fatien.—On Sabbath last (17th. 
inst) at noon the venerable and highly respected 
Bishop White of the Diacese of Pennsylvania, de- 
parted this life in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
He was the first Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of this country, and probably the 
oldest Protestant Bishop in the world. The fol- 
‘lowing account extracted from the daily papers 
will be read with interest : 


William White, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and Rector of Christ Church, St. Peter’s, and St. 
James, in the city of Philadelphia, was born in 
this city on the 4th of April, (N. 8S.) 1748, was 
educated in Philadelphia College, and there gra- 
duated B. A. in May, 1765, and A. M., about three 
years afterwards. He was ordained by Dr. Philip 
Young, Bishop of Norwich, under letters dismis- 
sory trom Dr. Richard 'T'errick, Bishop of London, 
on the 23d of December, 1770, and priest by the 
same Bishop Terrick, on the 25th day of April, 
1772. Having while in England, been condition- 
ally nominated to the place of assistant minister of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, he was regularly 
elected to the saine, on the 30th day of November, 
1772, and was elected Rector of said Churches on 
the 15th day of April, 779. He graduated D. D. 
in the University of Pennsylvania, on the 4th day 
of July, 1781, being the first person named for 
that degree in the said institution. He was elected 
Bishop of the Church in Pennsylvania, September 
14th, 1786; and was consecrated to the Episco- 
pacy on the 4th day of February, 1787, by Dr. John 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by Dr. 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, Dr. Charles 
Moss, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Dr. John Hinch- 
cliff, Bishop of Peterborough. He was for some 
time Chaplain to Congress, the duties of which he 
performed to the entire. satisfaction of that body. 
He accepted the office after the British forces en- 
tered Philadelphia and before intelligence was re- 
ceived of Burgoyne’s defeat. On the removal of 
the Federal Congress from New York to Philadel- 
phia he became one of the two Chaplains to that 
body, and continued to officiate in that capacity till 
the removal of the Government to Washington in 
801. 

Bishop White was born in Philadelphia, on the 
north side of Market street above Fourth street, 
in the house afterwards occupied by Mr. Kuhn as 
an auction store. His father, who was an emi- 
grant from England, settled in Maryland, but prior 
to the birth of the son removed to Philadelphia. 
In the course of his lengthened labours he has con- 
secrated every Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, except the Bishop of Michigan, 
who has received consecration since illness con- 
fined him to his chamber. 

Bishop White was remarkable in his long life for 
the faithful discharge of all his duties as a citizen, 
not less than those of a clergyman ; and if neither 
heat nor cold prevented his appearance in the sa- 
cred desk, so also the mutations of weather were 
equally inoperative to keep him from the ballot 
box—from public meetings for religious or philan- 
thropic occasions—or even from a scene of confla- 
gration, while he had strength to be of service to 
his fellow men. 

The majestic form of the venerable deceased 
was seen, untila short time before his death, in our 
streets, with gratification by every citizen, and the 
respectful salutations of all that addressed him, 
showed how general and how deep was the respect 
which his long life of pious usefulness had inspired. 
The Bishop was one that seemed to connect the 
present generation with the great and good that 
had passed away, and our citizens, (we need not 
confine the remark to the Episcopal denomination,) 
our citizens felt a degree of justifiable pride in the 
consciousness that a man so loved and so revered 
was of their number. It is not strange, then, that 
during his last sickness they should have inquired 
with eager expectancy for his health—or that at 
his death there should have been a general gloom; 
a great and a good man had been taken away, and 
it was seemly that the people “should take it, to 
heart.” 

Bishop White, after lingering for a few weeks, 


his mental faculties to the last 
moment. In the morning several clergymen on 
their way to church called to see him. He in- 


The funera] took place on Wednesday morning 


the 20th inst. It was attended by the clergy of 
the different denominations, in the city; the offi- 
cers and members of the different public institu- 
tions and Societies with which he was connected, 
together with the Judges of the United States and 
State Courts; and also the Mayor, Recorder, Al- 
dermen, and Select and Common Councils of the 
city, and a large concourse of citizens. The pro- 
cession moved from his residence in Walnut street, 
at eleven o’clock, and proceeded to Christ Church. 
The Church, which had been undergoing altera- 
tions, was temporarily fitted up. The sentences 
from Scripture, on entering the yard, were read 
by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie. The services in 
the Church were performed by the Rev. Dr. De- 
lancey. Bishop Onderdonk delivered the funeral 
address, and the Rev. John W. James officiated at 
the grave. The whole ceremony was of an im- 
pressive character. 

Rev. Artruur B. Brap- 
FORD, late of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, was 
installed Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Clinton, N. J., by the Presbytery of Newton, on 
Wednesday, June 29th. The Rev. Jacob. R. 
Castner, of Mansfield, preached the sermon; Rev. 
Joseph Campbell, of Hackettstown, proposed the 
constitutional questions, and delivered the charge 
to the Pastor; and Rev. D. X. Junkin gave the 
charge to the people. 

The Rev. Seprimus Tuston, for many years 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Charlestown, 
Virginia, has been elected Chaplain of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, for the ensuing year, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

For the Presbyterian. 
| THE PARTIES. 

Mr. Editor—I have been for years an attentive 
observer of this contest in the Presbyterian 
Church, and have viewed with pain the bicker- 
ings which have long existed between the New 
and the Old School parties. I was not in the 
last Assembly, or in the Synod of Philadelphia, 
therefore I have given no vote in this last contro- 
versy, neither have I as yet lent my name to any 
Act and Testimony, or to any protest in the mat- 
ter. Although my theological sentiments have 
been long since decided, so that they will not be 
altered, except better reasons be presented than I 
have yet seen, yet still I have been a man of for- 
bearance and peace; and I believe have been 
thought too much so by some of my more rigid 
brethren; but now I am prepared to take a more 
decided stand. Nothing has surprised me more 
than the reply which the New School men have 
given to the Protest of Dr. Phillips and others of 
the Old school party, in the case of Mr. Barnes. 


With these remarks we dismiss the sub-4 Jn that instrument they pretend to say that they 


cordially believe the doctrines of our Confession 
of Faith! If they believed a// those doctrines, 
(the Catholics believe some) what can have been 
the cause of that division in the Church which 
has prevailed for years? How comes it to pass, 
that ministers in the Presbyterian. Church have 
long manifested a very different feeling and inter- 
est towards different theological seminaries? so 
much so, that when any question presented 
which had a bearing upon these, it was easy to 
distinguish who belonged to each party: and 
now they tell us that they believe the same that 
we do! Ifso, whathas caused such Givisions in 
all our ecclesiastical judicatures? ‘The truth is, 
the ministers and others belonging to the two 
parties, when they meet in their private inter- 
views, often warmly debate the points of differ- 
ence between them. ‘These are well known facts 
that have existed for years. 

Under such circumstances, we think it advisa- 
ble for the two parties to separate, and let each 
party form or adopt such a Confession of Faith, 
as may suit those views which they teach in pub- 
lic, and for which they so zealously contend in 
their more private arguments with their Presby- 
terian brethren; and Jet the language of these 
Confessions be such, that plain, honest men may 
understand them to comport with those views. 
Such a measure would be much to the credit of 
Christianity, whatever pecuniary interest might 
be gained by the contrary course. 

‘That men should differ in their religious views 
in this world, is no more than what we may rea- 
sonably expect. Perhaps on some accounts it is 
best that it should be so, but Jet men believe 
what they may, they ought to be honest men and 
if truth and honesty be banished from the earth, it 
ought to be found with Christian ministers. 
With them, both the world and the Church ex- 
pect to find those virtues. Dissimulation and 
falsehood are entering wedges which open the 
way for a host of iniquities to follow, and have 
ever been treated with abhorrence by all good 
men, both in Church and state. A dissimulation 
not unlike this, has sometimes been practised in 
the political world, and has met with severe re- 
buke. Military and civil officers, in order to ob- 
tain an office or some profit, have taken oaths 
with mental reservations, or with putting their 
own particular meaning to the language. It is 
true, they would often give such ingenious expla- 
nations, that it would appear as though they had 
almost told the truth. ‘I'heir more honest neigh- 
bours, however, who witnessed this solemn dis- 
simulation, and conceived that plain truth and 
honesty in such matters required no explanation, 
would say of the man who had done this, 
‘that he had swallowed the beatle:”’ and if the 
oath had been much strained with mental reserva- 
tions, so as to need much explanation, they 
would then say, “ that he had swallowed the bea- 
tle and wedges.” 

This simile must have been invented by some 

honest farmer, who wished to express his views 
in-more soft, occult Janguage than might have 
been used on the occasion ; yet it is full of mean- 
ing, and ought never to have any place, even in 
the hearts of men against Gospel ministers. It 
sounds awful to utter it. But still most men are 
not disposed to treat their characters with the 
greatest tenderness, and when they see a minis- 
ter come forward, manifesting a desire to obtain a 
profitable settlement in a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, and a connexion in a denomination of Chris- 
tians which has now become Jarge and respecta- 
ble; and to obtain these ends rise up in the 
presence of the people, and before God, most 
solemnly declare that he believes the doctrines 
taught in our Confession of Faith, and then turns 
to the people, and teaches something that is dif- 
ferent, showing that he does not entirely believe 
what ho so solemnly declared that he did: what 
will they think of such conduct in a man who is 
set as a guide to others? ‘They have al] got the 
Confession of Faith in their hands, and notwith- 
standing the most shrewd explanations that may 
be given, they will judge for themselves concern- 
ing the natural meaning of its language; and 
when they know that it was imperious for the 
minister to adopt that Confession, as he did, in 
order to obtain the profit or honour of the settle- 
ment, they will not (at least many of them) judge 
too favourably. Whatever may be heard in the 
ear, reflecting men will think for themselves, and 
be ready to conclude that such conduct has too 
much of a resemblance to that of those who swal- 
low the beatle and wedges; and the ultimate ef- 
fect upon both morality and religion must be Yery 
deleterious indeed. Therefore we conclude that 
itis very desirable that the New and Old Schou! 
parties should separate, and let each party have a 
Confession of Faith that is according to their 
own views, and that is so plain that every person 
can See it, without a long and laboured explana- 
oes for plain truth and honesty seldom need 
that. 
Over this charge of dishonesty in the Church 
I would readily cast a veil, but it is full before 
the world, and sounded in almost every religious 
newspaper, and we reiterate it with a desire that 
it may be ended. If men have done wrong, let 
them do so no more. XN. 


The father of a large family, most of them 
pious, was asked, (referring to religious instruc- 
tion.) ‘* What means have you employed with 
your children?” ‘1 have endeavoured sO to 
live,”’ said he, ** as to show them that it was my 


them along with me.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Editor—My curiosity was gratified, not 

long since, by the sight of a document of a some- 

what singular character, of the origin of which ¥ 

had repeatedly heard before, but the contents of 
which I had never seen, until it appeared, as 

communicated by Brother Patterson of your city, 

in a recent number of the * Philadelphian.” | 

allude to the overture laid before the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia, in the year 1774, 
by the Rev. Matthew Wilson, the father of the 
late Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. of your city. 

This document, considered as the production of a 
professed Presbyterian minister, must certainly 

be regarded as a curiosity : and if you shouid not 

be disposed to grudge the space it would occupy 

in your columns, I should think most of the read- 
ers of the Presbyterian would be willing to see it, 
In connexion with an anecdote, embracing its his- 
tory in the venerable Synod to which its author 
submitted it: an anecdote which Brother Patter- 
son either did not know, or did not choose to 
communicate; but which, in my judgment, is 
well adapted to show in what estimation the 
overture referred to was held by the Synod. 

The anecdote was related to me more than twenty 

years ago, by a venerable father who was a mem- 
ber of that Synod, and present at the time of the 
presentation of the overture, and who has since 
yone to his reat and to his reward; but if you 
should be in the least degree incredulous, either 
as to its authenticity or its accuracy, there is still 
one venerable member of that Synod living in 
your city, to whose inspection you can submit it; 
who no doubt has a perfect recollection of the 
facts, (for I apprehend it was too striking to ad- 
mit of its escaping his memory.) and who can 
very readily, either contradict the statement, if 
false, or modify my version of it, if inaccurate, 
bie story as I received it is substantially aa fol- 
ows: 

The Synod was about to take into considera. 
tion a motion for the adoption of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Form of Government, as 
the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Wilson, in a short speech, opposed the proposi- 
tion; alledging that, in his judgment, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and Form of Govern- 
ment was more a system of mere human con- 
trivance, than a plan supported by Divine author- 
ity; and informing the Synod that he had drawn 
up a plan of Doctrine and Government of his 
own, much more suitable for their adoption, inas- 
much as it was, as he thought, far more Scriptu- 
ral, and he proposed to submit it to the considera- 
tion of the Synod. On this, Dr. Witherspoon 
arose and said, ‘* Weel, Moderator, let us hear the 
plan.” It was accordingly read by Mr. Wilson, 
and as soon as the reading was finished, Dr. 
Witherspoon again arose and said, ** Moderator, 
I find its a’ Auman at last; and 1 think the human 
o’ the Synod, is just as gude as the human o° 
Matthew Wilson.”’ Hereupon, the Synod, with- 
out much, if any further notice of Mr. Wilson's 
views, proceeded to adopt the Westminster Con- 
fession. 

Mr. Wilson’s Overture was published by Bro- 
ther Patterson, in the * Philadelphian” of the 17th 
March. Should it comport with your views of 
duty to copy it into the ** Presbyterian,” and pub- 
lish this communication, or the substance of it, in 
connexion therewith, you will thereby oblige, 

Your’s truly, A SouTuern PressyTer. 


[The Overture connected with the above anecdote ig 
too long for insertion, and is nut necessary-to the point 
of the story.—Eb. Pres.} 


For the Presbyterian. 
EPISCOPAL REGIMEN. 


Mr, Editor—The Editor of the Churchman 
has lately been indulging in expressions of ex- 
ultation at the accession of the Rev. Calvin Col- 
ton to the ranks of Episcopacy, and has caused 
large extracts from Mr. C’s book to be entered 
on the pages of his periodical. ‘The tendency of 
these extracts is, generally to show the bad 
working of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
systems. 

My purpose at present, is not to defend either 
of these systems, but rather to put a few ques- 
tions to the Editor of the Churchman, which may 
be viewed ic the light of an urgumentum ad 
hominem, 

Let me then ask the Editor of the Churchman 
if the Episcopal system works well in every 
respect; if there are no divisions, heart-burnings, 
or disputes in his Church. If the tendency of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational sysiems, is 
to anarchy, as he would have his readers believe, 
is not the tendency of Episcopacy to despotism ? 
I have lately heard some strange things, of the 
truth or falsehood of which I would like to be 
assured, and therefore would beg the Editor of 
the Churchman to give me the requisite informa- 
tion. It is said that in the Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in New Jersey, which was 
held a few weeks since, the Bishop of the dio- 
cese procured a motion or rule to be proposed, 
giving him a veto upon the proceedings of the 
Convention—that this motion is postponed to the 
next Convention, when it is supposed it will be- 
come a law. It is said that the same Bishop 
claims the right of going into any parish of the 
divcese, when he pleases, and of doing whatever 
parochial duty he pleases. It is said too that 
the same Bishop requires his clergy to catechize 
in his presence, whenever he visits them, and 
that the clergy very dutifully do his bidding. In 
short, I have heard many other things of the 
said Bishop of a similar charaeter. Will the 
Editor of the Churchman (as I suppose he knows 
or can know) have the goodness to tell me if 
these reports are true? and if they are, whether 
he can describe a spiritual despotism more com- 
plete than New Jersey has, or is likely to have? 
The Bishop to have an unqualified veto upon all 
the proceedings of his Convention! and the right 
of usurping the place of any of his clergy when- 
ever he pleases! and of saying to them do this 
and they must do it, or come hither and they 
must come!! Verily, the Episcopal system 
works well. Querist. 


From the Missionary Herald. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From the Journal of Messrs. Dwight and Schauffler. 
Approach to Salonica— Olympus— Present Condition 
and Population of Macedonia. 

16. In the morning we found ourselves before 
the gulf of Salonica. First, a calm, then a light 
breeze favourable, and we moved on slowly. Our 
captain fearing the pirates, who from time to time 
make their appearance in the gulf, ordered the. 
guns to be held in order and readiness. The 
wind increased and we went on well. The an- 
cient Pallene, a small peninsula separating the 
two gulfs of Salonica and Cassandra from each 
other, appears very barren and wild. But as we 
draw towards the shores of Chalcidice, the coun- 
try appeared more and more lovely. Fearing the 
shores of ‘Thessalia and Pieria, which afford no 
refuge in case of a northerly gale, we kept along 
the shores of Chalcidice, where anchorage 18 
found every where. Our breeze increased, and we 
had a view of the city. The wind about that 
hours more to come to anchor before the walls of 
Salonica. ‘Then a perfect calm ensued, and we, 
thankful for so prosperous a passage, went down 
into the cabin, to prepare by sleep for the bustling 
duties of to-morrow.—Bat | ought not to close 
the account of this day without a passing tribute 
of praise to the mighty Olympus of ‘Thessaly, of 
which we had a full view as we passed up the 
gulf. Mount Athos I had seen too often when 
passing by, to be surprised at its bold elevation : 
but Olympus, less bold in its rise, but broader at 
the base, and of a much more habitable and at- 
tractive appearance, did not cease all the day long 
to excite my admiration. Its tops were here and 
there touched with snow, and when during some 
hours a bright thick cloud in the shape of a huge 
throne enwrapped the higher peak of the moua- 
tain, it needed but little imagination to suppose it 
the abode of some supernatural beings. But bet- 
ter than the highest flight of fancy is the thought, 


to heaven, and to —God hath made all these mighty works ; that 
‘God, whose will vot a hair will ever fal) 


went along rapidly till about six, P. M., when we © 


time began to die away, and it took us full two © 
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from. our heads. “ As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalom, eo is Jehovah round about them 
that fearhim.” 

7. Went on shore in the morning. Being in 
acity which is now considered the capita! of Ma- 
eedonia, it wight be convenient, preparatory to. 
our tour through that couftry, to cast a glance 
upon some geographical and historical points re- 
lative to it. But, to save time and space, J most 
refer,the curious to the numerous publications 
upon this subject, one so rich in sacred and clae- 
sical interest, while I shall content myself with 
making only a few remarke by way of remem- 
brance, partly taken from the lent work of 
Consinery, who was Freneh consel here about 
thirty years ago, and partly from my own obeer- 
vation. The work in qoestion, the use of which 
1 obtained through the kindness of Mr. P., Swed- 
ish consul here, contains the various excursions of 
Mr. C. into different parte of Macedonia. It was 

ublished in two volumes quarto, at Paris, in 

831, and embellished with very fine plates of di- 
vers views, antiquities, and ancient coins. 
. Macedonia, anciently inhabited by no less than 
one hundred and fifty small nations or tribes, (see 
Pliny,) still exhibits. a very mingled population. 
Here you meet with the Turk, the Bulgarian, the 
Valachian, the Moldavian, with Christians and 
Mohammedans, Albanians, with Jews, Franks, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Chinganees or Gypsies ; 
and all of these in the most diverse proportions, 
according as you turn to the right or the left, to 


the mountains or to the vallies, to the cities or to] corridor, but some in rooms. 
villages of the country. Its merchants, Franks, | rate description of it would be equally difficult 


Armenians, Jews, and many Greeks also, are 


found in cities only. Its farmers, the Greeks, | arranged in different classes, and some twenty 


Bulgarians, and Moldavians, live in the country 
in separate regions, making separate communi- 
ties; the Albanians also cultivate the ground, 


nor do the Turks shrink from rural employments | screaming and roaring out, according to their se- 


where évery clod yields the most abundant har- 
vest to the cultivator. In locating themselves, 


strangers,every where degraded and despised, roam 


the soothsayers of the people. Formerly, they 


he Jews, in particular, are very numerous in 
Macedonia, but chiefly in Salonica, where they 


According to Consinery, the Greek country peo- 


These invaders from the Volga, who passed the 
Danube and overran Thrace, Macedonia, and 


they then chose for their residence. 


they seem to aim at an air of superiority over the |, 


latter, ‘The Greeks, on the other hand, still call thought, love for study, and every thing desirable 
the Bulgarians what they were comparatively at) ¢., a school must flee, heaven wide, from such a 
bediam as this. ‘The teachers were beating and 
they deserve that name no more at present than caning the boys, without at all caring where their 
; In the two Moesias, heavy blows fell; and the monitors, who were 
god in Thrace to some extent, both Bulgarians | 51, armed with batens and lashes, were proud to 
and Greeks speak the Bulgarian language; but} vaintain their authority by tyrannizing over the 
in the cities the Greeks have preserved theif Ow® | rajier scholars, there, was no rooom to doubt. 
In the country intermarriages between |), is the high school of the Jews of Salonica ! 
Poor children! May the great Friend of children 


the time of their invasion, barbarians; though 


the Greeks themselves. 


idiom. 
these two nations are without example, and in 
cities even they are very rare. ‘I'he Valachians, | ; 
quite inferior in numbers to the Bulgarians and | , 


which composed their respective tasks. 
the latter have, of course, chosen the marrow of | the effort at hallooing the mouths of the children 
the country for theinselves, being the latest con-| were most unnaturally enlarged, and the eyes of 
querors of the soil. ‘The Gypsies, every where | the teachers appeared to start out of their heads, 
ne Ci while the sweat rolled down each countenance 
about the country. They work in iron and cop- mingling with the dust of the dirty Han, which 
per, and are the musicians, and I doubt not also | every footstep and every motion raised to fly into 
_u . the faces and open throats both of the teachers 
or the only musicians of the Sultan’s army.* | an4 the children. 

this a Aigh school, probably because the Talmud 
€Y | is studied in some of the classes up stairs. But 
bear a greater proportion to the rest of the in-| they are entirely mistaken when they say that the 
habitants, than any where else in that country. | .-hool has two hundred teachers. Ithas only twen- 
ty. At the head of thestairs a class of boys sat, the 
ple, the descendants of the ancient Pelasgians, | 7 onitor of which was engaged in a Talmudic 
occupy the forests and such mountains as were disputation with a member of the class, who sat 
Jeft to them by their conquerors, the Bulgarians. | ,efore him on the floor. In a corner, quite retired, 
we noticed : rabbi and several advanced scholars 
| sitting together. 
Thessaly, during the sixth century and onward, | and ninety-nine senses which 
still inhabit the valleys and such mountains a8 | a79 atiached to every tail, horn, and twist of their 
They have | modern Hebrew consonants, and their still more 


evep now an appearance of independence which say 
the Greeks do not exhibit; and in their dress “f ovniable N points, of which Moses never knew 
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give them any books, they will cast them into the 
sea or into the fire. | 


Near the sea-shore is a Tarkish boys’ school of 


Wooster street, to mairn his Joss. The Jad was wholly 
unknown to the others, He is described as a weil dress- 
ed boy of about 14,.aid asked those in the boat, when 
about to shove off, to et him go and take a sail. The 


about eighty scholars, which we visited in the af- poor fellow little thought it was to go to his death. It is 


tesnoon. ‘The old teacher sat at the head of the 
stairs ;,10 the corner near him was an abundant 
supply of the instruments of torture, e. g- an ap- 
paratus for bastinadoing the boys, etc. The pu- 
pile were arranged in rows, with monitors at the 
bead of each row, or of two rows facing each 
other. ‘The books they used were simple Turk- 
ish spelling-booke, and portions of the Koran, 
which, happily, perhaps, theydo not understand, 
[he heat in the little close room was great, and 
when they began to read, then the outcry was 
horrible. It is truly surprising that these children 
do not perish, before Jearning how to spell their 
names, | 

We had seen and abhorred a Turkish school, 
and had deplored the condition of the poor little 
boys that were crowded together there ; but where 
shall I find words to express our feelings on vi- 
siting the great school of the Jews. As we drew 
near the street where it is, the distant muttering, 
growling, and screaming, which proceeded from 
its black walls, beat upon our ears. We arrived. 
It was a square building, with a yard in the cen- 
tre; in fact it is a Turkish Aan, two stories high. 
‘The children were arranged in circles around their 
monitors or teachers, below in the yard, in the 
various nooks and corners of the building; and 
up Stairs they were again seated, mostly in the 
To give an accu- 


and unedifying. ‘hink of one thousand children, 
teachers. ‘The latter with sticks in their hands, 
beating upon benches and tables, where there 
were-any such, and both teachers and scholars 


veral abilities, the syllables, words, or sentences, 
With 


Some travellers have called 


Probably he revealed to them 


Nothing could be more deplorable 
han the condition of this school. Attention, 


denied by some of tly survivors thatfthey were engaged 
in playing at cards. How, then, came a pack of card 
floating loosely by theboat ?—N.Y. Com. Adv. 


Villany,—We undestand, says the Boston Gazette of 
Friday, that a young nan, whose name we are unable to 
learn, was arrested yesterday, for wilfully placing ob- 
structions to the cars m the track of the Lowell rail road. 
It appears that he was fined teu dollars. 


English Paupers.—Nearly all the vessels that arrive 
in the United States fom British ports, bring out great 
numbers of paupers. The British brig Socrates, arrived 
at New York on Moray from Rye, with 71 passengers. 
All of them, Capt. Mécalf informs us, had their passage 
paid, and were fitted at for the passage with provisions, 
&c., by the parishes. Some families they paid 20. for. 
Each pauper when on oard the vessel received from 

aval,—Orders hav? been received at the Navy Yard 
at this place, for the inmediate completion and launching 
of the ship of the line Fennsylvania, now on the stocks.— 
Pennsylvanian. 


Centenuary Nuptials—Mr. John Hodge, a venerable 
bachelor, who: fought it Braddock’s defeat—who served 
through the war of the revolution, and who is little over 
one hundred and two years of age, was married lately in 
Columbia county, Gewrgia, to a buxom young lady of 
forty, named Elizaben Bailey. It is impossible to say 
what feeling impelled Mr. John Hodge to so youthful an 
indiscretion; but the vorid will, we hope, as we do, join 
fervently in wishing iim and the object of his young 
love, a happy honey noon, and a pleasant progeny to 
soften his descent iutothe vale of years, if he should live 
to grow old. 

ake Steamboats—The editors of the Buffalo Journal 
remark, that few are probably aware, and yet such is the 
fact, that a greater nunber of steamboats ply to and from 
the harboar of Buffalo, than to and from that of New York. 


Colonel Hieleman—We have seen a letter from an 
officer confirming the report of the death of this gallant 
officer. We had still indulged hopes that he lived. Col. 
Hieleman did not live to learn that he had been advanced 
and honored by the President. He has left a helpless 
wife and six young children, the oldest only eight years 
of age, am all without any stay but Heaven. This brave 
officer’s wealth was his character and commission. [If he | 
had lost hs life in the battle he fought so valiantly, his 
wife woull have enjoyed his half-pay fer five years ; but 
sinking uider his untiring labours in a poisoned atmos- 
phere, his: family are shut out from all provision by the 
Governmint.— Globe. 


Destrutive Fire in Penn Yan.—The Penn Yan Demo- 


morning, flames were discovered issuing from the hat 
store of Mr. L. Bess, and so rapid were their progress 


with thestable of A. Tuell, were in one sheet of flame 


entirely consumed. 


An Aspirant.—The Washington Globe, of Saturday, 
states hat a crazy man, named Samuel Bridge, had arri- 
Presicent. ‘On his arrival he drove up to the Presi- 
dent’: House, entered, and squarin 
of the hall, addressed himself to 

porte: ; told him he was Chief Magistrate of the United 
States—that he had come to take possession; and when 
asked by what authority, he said by authority of the 
people of Philadelphia. After some inquiries ‘about the 


mand the keys of the Treasury from the Secretary. Ac- 


with Mr. Woodbury, and with the other Secretaries ; but 
his mind running upon the money especially, he waited 
upor Secretary Woodbury first at his house, and then at 
his office, and pertinaciously insisted on a delivery of the 
keys, and a surrender of the office. When asked for 
his credentiais, he would produce none. It was enongh, 
he said, that it was the will of the people of Philadelphia. 


any longer interrupted, he would call a meeting of the 


orn condition! ‘There are two or three other 


Greeks, are properly Romans, and the remains of | 5, 0564, schools here, but they are small. 


Roman colonies, such as Vium, Cassandra, Pella, 
Phillipi, and Stobi. They chiefly settled at 
Pinde, where they are still very numerous. 
With some modifications, their costume and !an- 
guage extend from Moldavia to Argos. In Ro- 


melia they are conductors of caravans, in which | fires in the city of New York on Wednesday nght, 13th 
inst., every ove of which it 1s supposed were set on fire. 


The first was discovered about half-past aine o’clock, in brigs of two hundred tons each, one or more tenders, aud 
a store ship of competent dimensions, is, we understand, 
the force agreed upon, and to be put ina state of immedi- 


employment they show much courage. In Argos 
they are merchants and shepherds. 


mony, both together, and with the Roman Catho- 
Jics about them. ‘I'he 


to pay a large tax, and are not permitted on any 
consideration to enter a mosque. According to 
M. Chaumette des Fausses, a French author, the 


The Alba- basement of the Methodist Church in street. 
mians are either bad Christians or bad Moham-| the appearance of the premises it was ebvious that fire 
medans, and the two parties Jive in great har- | had been communicated designedly. 4 fireman caught 
aa on the premises jast was 
iven, who was on his knees upon ore oO e benches in 
Gypsies, poor creatures, the room saying his prayers. 
‘are exceedingly contemned; and though they | the watch hose, he gave his name 1s John P. Kelly, and 
profess to be Mohammedans, they are compelled | stated he was a printer, just arrived from Philadelphia. 
A uuinber of Catholic tracts were found upon him, also a 

mahogany crucifix, 
his being there at so uuseasonabe an hour. 


From 


Upor his examination at 


He gave ne explanation relative to 


Soon alter the above had sibsided, a fire was dis- 


Turks here have nad a great propensity to Catho- | covered in the large five stor’ brick building, 38 Gold 
licism. When they became sick, and every other | street, which, with all its costents, was entirely des- 


remedy failed, they procured masses to be read, 


and prayers to be made to Mary; and in extreme | of an incendiary, as the flames were observed to break 
cases, they suffered themselves even to be bap- | out almost simultaneously in four places, to wit: -in the 


troyed, as also the building next door, and three stables 


ntherear. ‘This fire was also unquestionably the work 


lized, and took the extreme unction—services | basement of 38 Gold street, ina carpenter’s shop in Eden 


which the Catholic priest willingly performed for 


Alley, in Mr. Bloomer’s buildng, and in Rathbone’s sta- | 
ble. The cccupants of these premises were mosily the 


good pay- Whether this is still the case I neg- same individuals who were burnt out in the same place 


ected to ask. 


some fifteen months since. 
sireet, were occupied by George Dearborn, publisher, 


The lower stories of 38 Geld 


Local illustrations of New Testament History— | whose siock was entirely destroyed—loss estimated at 


Turkish und Jewish Schools. 
After describing numerous objects of curiosity 


$25,000, mostly insured. Second and filth stories were 
occupied by Pell & Brothers, type founders; third story, 
Scatcherd & Adams, pritters—loss $ 


12.000—insured at 


which the brethren visited at Salonica, the jour-| partiord, tor $4000; furth story, Fenwick & Fiori, 


nal proceeds— 

July 18. Sabbath. We stopped in our room. 
In the morning we read together the history of 
Paul’s visit here, and his two epistles to the 
Christian Church of this place, whose spiritual 
father he was. How much mure do we feel and 


‘lars, and no insurance. 
years he has been burnt out and berefi of every thing; 


book binders—ioss about $2000, and no insurance; the 
building, worth $8000, was insured—owned by a Mr. 
Cruger. 


v. 40 Gold street was occupied by Thomas Bloomer, 
acking-box maker, whose loss is from 6000 to 7000 dol- 
This is the filth time in eight 


realize the contents of the Bible, especially of and itis worthy of note, that in no instamce did the fire 


its sacred history, when we read on the spot! 


originate on his premises. The time previous to this was 
in 1834, when every vestige of his property was des- 


How lively every circumstance; every link in troyed ; but by the kindness of two or three of his cus- 


the chain appears there! 
from Antiochia. It is Paul’s second missionary 
tour. At Derbe young ‘Timotheus joins them. 
They pass through Phrygia and Galatia, into 
Mysia, purposing to go to Bithynia, ** but the 


Paul and Silas start | tomers, who stepped forward to his assisiance, and loaned 
him a few hundred dollars, he was enabled to commence 
again. 


It is not a week since the last of the loan was 
aid, and he is egain penniless, but not discouraged. 
e perceive, however, that he is far from “ giving up 


the ship,” as before 12 o’clock on Thursday, he had re- 


Spirit suffered them not.” ‘They turn aside to | sumed bis business. His men only lost a quarter of a 


‘Troas. 


Europe! moment! How 


What an eventful 


Paul is divinely directed to proceed to | day’s work. 


‘The stables destroyed were those of Messrs. John Lath- 


bone, A. Wynes, and Clark & Brown. The Baptist 


worthy of a divine revelation! Then Luke, @) church opposiie,.as also the extensive establishment of 


ious physician, unites with the missionary band. 
For it is at this period that Luke begins to speak 
in the first person plural; (see Acts xvi. 11.) 


R. Hoe & Co. were slightly injured. ‘The whole amount 
of loss is estimated at 75, 
which is iusured. 


dollars, about ove half of 


At half past 11 o’clock, and while the fire in Gold 


His profession was evidently calculated to give | 102, was raging, the tocsin of the Hall was again sound- 


him access to the people, where the rest of the | eg for a fire in the first disirict. 


As many of the ma- 


missionaries miyht be excluded. They forthwith | chines as could be eed, were immediately despatched 


. thracia, the | to the fresh scene of con 
take passage; they touch upon gue : in a carpenter’s shop at No. 90 Franklin street, in the 


midst of a number of frame dwellings, mostly occupied 
eapolis and to Philippi. At) 4, poor families; the flames spread with rapidity, and 
before the engines had time to get to work upun them, 


romantic, imposing rock; thence, the following 
day, they go to 


Philippi, a little flock is gathered; persecution 


agration. This fire broke out 


breaks out; Paul and Silas are put into prison | 8 or 10 buildings, front aud rear, were destroyed, 


and beaten; the keeper of the prison is converted, 
and the missionaries are honourably released. 
‘Timothy and Luke, who had excited no ill will 


Another Calamitous Fire.-—Ou Wednesday morning 


about half-past three o’clock, the large four story brick 
building, 119 Nassau street, between the Bible Society 
house and Clinton Hall, was discovered to be on fire. In 


against themselves, remain at P hilippi, while a short time the whole inside of the house was in flames, 
Paul and Silas, after a farewell meeting in Lydia's | which were not extinguished until the most of the property 


house, leave for Thessalonica, passing through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia. (See Acts xvi. 19-—40; 


in the building was destroyed. The house belonged to 
the Bible Society, and was occupied by Mr. Daniel Fan- 


shaw as a printing office. His valuable steam presses 


xvil. 4—10.) At Thessalonica a church is plant-| ¥ 56 in this building ; they were considerably damaged 


ed; the fire of persecution is again kindled up; 


but not destroyed. 


The loss of Mr. Fanshaw is computed 


Paul and Silas flee to Berea; there Timotheus | at $15,000, of which 5000 is insured, and that of the Bible 


joins them again. (Compare Acts xvii. 14.) Luke 
overtakes them still later. At Thessalonica, 


Paul, as usual, commences by preaching in the| ¢-. 
hilippi | which he stated that at six o’clock Tuesday evening the 


regular places of worship; for while at 


Society, in damage to the building and buruiug of sheets 
of their publications, at $6000—insured. 


A diversity of opinion exists as to the origin of the 
We had a conversation with Mr. Fanshaw, in 


they were constrained to worship at the river’s | fires were extinguished, and at a few minutes before 


salonica there was onet at least. (Acts xvii. 1, 


: ; .| seven the building was closed. From this time nothing 
side, there being no synagogue there. At aes is known until eraiiates part three o’ciock Wednesday 


morning, when the person who has charge of Clinton 


3.) But not contented with a weekly proclama- Hall, in passing, distinctly heard some one in the build- 
tion of the truth, Paul spoke as he bad opportuni- | ing, whom took to be the engineer starting the fires. Upon 
ties to the heathen population and met with aban- | being questioned as to the possibility of its being the 


dant success, as well among the proselytes, 
(Acts xvii. 4,) as among the idolaters, (1 Thes. i. 
9,) and then concluded by exhorting and comfort- 
ing them privately and personally, (ch. ii. 10, 11.) 

[he poor Jews here seem to have abundantly 
preserved the spirit of their forefathers. But a 
few words | have spoken to them, and they are 
already **moved with envy ;” and had they the 
power to do so, the American Consul, who is now 
our Jason, would soon see his house surrounded 
by a clamorous, roaring mob. They are mut- 
muring among themselves that we have come to 
make them al! Christians,—some suspecting that 
we shall use force. They have resolved that they 
will have nothing to do with us, and that if we 

* From this employment they are now ebcleled 
by the regular military bands of the Grand Seignor. 
The progress ot these new musicians is truly aston- 
f the 

+ And probably the chief synagogue o pro- 
vince; ren xvii, it been transla- 
ted, “where was the synagogue of the Jews ;” the 


roaring of the flames, he said he could net be mistaken; 


that it sounded more like a person stumbling over some- 
thing inthe dark. He therefore imputes it to an incen- 
diary, and supposes, from its being the most injured, that 
the fire was kindled on the first floor. On the other hand, 
we are informed by a young man resident in an ad- 


joining building, that he was one of the first that heard 


the alarm, and from the situation of the premises, he 
feels certain the fire was not the work of design, but 
originated from the steam engine.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


A Warning to Sabbath-breakers.—On Sunday morning 
last an accident occurred on the North River which we 
trust may serve as a warning to Sabbath-breakers, espe- 
cially to such (and we fear there are many in this city) 
who profane that day of rest, not only with the most dis- 

sting profligacies and acts of violence and disorder, 
Fat by still worse and more unpardonable vices. Five 
young men who were crossing the river in a sail boat, and 
who, as subsequently appeared, were in a State of intox- 
ication, ing cards, were upset, and before any assis- 
tance could reach them, two of them were drowned. By 
the most praiseworthy and zealous efforts of Capt. Morris 
of the ferry ‘boat Essex, the other three were saved the 
awful fate which threatened them, and they were convey- 
ed to their respective residences in a miserable condition 
—not less miserable from their immersion in the water, 
than from the effects of the potations in which they had 
indulged. Their names were, Lawrence, Winslow, Wil- 
liam Green, John Carnock, and a lad unknown. Law- 


definite article being used there to show that that was 
the synagogue by way of eminence. 


rence has left a wife and three children, living at No. 185 


n heaven plead your cause, and change your for- | same place with his royal rival, Richard Lawrence. 


Congress was ample to ensure all the great objects con- 
= and the Executive is de- 

Sie Pa a termined that nothing shall be wanting to render the ex- 
Fires in New York.—There were no less thas three} jedition in every respect worthy the cheeuner and great 
commercial resources of the country. The frigate Mace- 
donia, now undergoing thorough repairs at 


been appointed 
donia has been chosen instead of a sloop of war, on ac- 
c 
the scientific corps, a department the President has de- 


the ablest men that can be procured, so that nothing 


Surveying and Exploring Expedition to the Pacific 


the least possible delay. The appropriation made by 


orfolk, two 


te preparation. Capt. Thomas Ap C. Jones, an officer 
ossessing many high qualities for such a service, has 
te the command, anit offiecrs for the 
ther vessels will be immediately selected. The Mace- 


ount of the increased accommodations she will afford 
ermined shall be complete in its organization, including 
within the whole range of every department of natural 
history and philosophy shall be omitted. Not only on 


this account has the frigate been selected, but also for the 
purpose of a more extended protection of our whalemen 


= 


requent disturbances and massacres committed on our 
seamen by the natives inhabiting the islands tn those dis- 
tant seas, make this measure the dictate of humanity. 
We understand also, that to J. N. Reynolds, Esq. the 
President has given the appointment of Corresponding 
Secretary to the expedition, Between this gentleman 
aud Capt. Jones there is the most friendly feeling and 
harmony of action. The cordiality they entertain for 
each other, we trust, will be felt by all, whetber citizen or 
officer, who. shall be so fortunate as to be connected with 
the expedition.— Washington Globe. 


Sleamboat Burnt—The Cincinnati Whig of the 4th ult. 
says—‘‘ Through the politeness of Mr. Geo. Perter, one 
of the passengers, we learn that the steamboat Samson 
took fire about fifily miles below the mouth of the Ohio 
river, on her passage up, at half past nine o’clock. P. M. 
on Tuesday the 28th ult. and burnt to the water’s edge. 
Grect loss was sustained in goods and muney,. but no 
lives known, with certainty, to be lost, although many 
were obliged to jump overboard to save themselves. 
The boat was run on shore, and the passengers soon 
rescted from their disagreeable situation by the Teche, 
now lying at the wharf. ‘The officers are mentioned as 
havirg behaved with praiseworthy coolnéss and steadi- 
ness ¢f purpuse in the midst of danger.” 


Stamboat Burnt and Loss of Lives—The steamboat 
Unior Candienne, which run between Montreal and 
Chanbly Basin, was destroyed by fire on the 9th inst. at 
11 o’dock at night, near the latter place, and several 
lives hst; a Mrs. Homes, of Sorrel, in the consternation 
of the noment threw herself from the cabin with her child 
in herarms, and both were drowned, and the steward 
was buned to death in the vessel. The fire is supposed 
to havebeen produced from a candle, left burning in the 
ladies bin. The steamer British America, a few days 
previou:, came near sharing the same fate, near the 
wharf atSorrel, having taken fire near the boiler, and the 
flames nd got such an ascendancy ere they could be ex- 
tinguished, that her paddle boxes were nearly destroyed. 


The Spirit of the West.—Gen. Duvall, late Governor 
of Florich, in a letter to Gen. Chambers, published in the 
Louisvilk, Ky. Journal, says he has resolved to devote 
his services to the liberation of Texas, and to avenge the 
murder d his son, Capt. Duvall, at Goliad, by Saota 
Anna. ‘The governor wishes to raise two brigades con- 
sisting almgether of 1600 mounted men, and solicits the 
aid of Kextucky! He says he is making by his profession 
in Floride $10,000 per annnm, which he is willing to sac- 
rifice withhis life for Texas. He calls upon his friend 
Gen. Chanbers of Kentucky to co-operate with him ; he 
promises go over the siate with him and harangue the 
people, ard believes that 2000 Kentuckians can readily 
be procured. 


Bank of Magyland.—Snder the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, reversing that of the Chancellor, the 
Trustees cf the bank areagain authorized to receive the 
notes, certificates and hiapilities of the Institution in pay- 
ment of debts due it. The Court has also reversed the 
Chancellor’s order, passel some time ago, by which cer- 
tificates of deposite of the Lnstitution were not allowed to 
be received in payment of debts. The certificates are 
thus rendered available for this purpose, precisely as 
they were before the Charrellor’s order was granted. 


Nashville Rail Road.—"he President and Directors of 
the New Orleans and Nishville Rail Road Company 
have made their first repor, This report gives a favoura- 
ble view of the prospects oithe company. ‘Ibe report of 
the Engineer gives assuraire that the couniry between 
New Orleans and the Tenrssee river will not require 
higher grades than 20 feetto the mile, witha minimum 
radius of curvature of 18,00( feet and from that river to 
the point of destination a roue can be made nearly as fa- 
vourable, but at an increasei cost. 


Girard College—Professe Alexander Dallas Bache, 
of the University of Penns'lvania has received the ap- 
pointment of President of be Girard College, with a 
suitable salary to enable himto travel for some time in 
Europe to examine the diferent systems of education, 
procure information, &c. M. Bache is a native of Phila- 
delphia. 


Sad Accident.—The Exete News Letter states, that on 
the Fourth of July, a compny of young men were en- 
gaged at Perkin’s tavern, n that town shooting at a 
mark with pistols. Asone¢ them was loading his pis- 
tol, it went off at half cock, nd its contents were lodged 
in the head of Jacob Colcor, a young man of about 20 
years of age; be survived bua few hours. 


Dade’s Massacre.—Ranso CLargeE, the only one of 
the three individuals who er from the massacre of 
Major Dade’s command, stil alive, is now in this city 
(New York.) and will be thislay at our office. Covered 
as he is with wounds, some sil open, he has just made a 
tedious and painful journey tcobtain his pension. This 
he cannot at best receive oe ome months, meantime his 

cuniary position is one whia presents a strong appeal 
fo the public.—Cougd Enq. 


Steamboats across the Atintic.—By the Liverpool 


crat of tie 12th instaut, says :—About half-past two this Tuesday night sunk into the sleep of death. 


and traders; and to impress on the minds of the natives a | 
just conception of our character, power, and policy. The 


| nies being formed for the establishment of lines of steam- 
boats froin Great Britain to New York and the Canadas, 
viz. from Liverpool, Bristol, and London. 


Fire.—The steam saw mill owned by Mr. D. O. Glas- 
cock, three miles from New London, Mo. was destroyed 
by fire on the 18th ult. Loss estimated at $12,000. and 
no insurance. | 

North Eastern Boundary.—We have read some of the 
closing letters of the correspondence between Messrs 
Forsyth and Bankhead, and learn from them that several! 
propositions tending to bring the controversy to a close, 
have been made by the President, all of which have been 
rejected by the British government. Mr. Bankhead pro- 
posed to adjust the difference by ‘ dividing equally be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the territory 
in dispute, alloting to each party that portion which, from 
contiguity or other circumstances, would be most desira- 
ble as a possession for each!’? This was, of course, re- 
jected by the President, on the ground that the proposi- 
tion was not in conformity with justice, and if it were, it 
could not be accepted without disrespect to the previous 
decisions and just expectations of Maine. With a view, 
however, to terminate at once all controversy, and with- 
out regard to the extent of territory lost by one party or 
gained by the other, the President offers to apply to tbe 
state of Maine for its assent to make the river St. Johns, 
from its source to its mouth, the unchangeable, definite, 
and indisputable boundary. Mr. Bankhead declares that 
his government will not agree to this proposition—and 
here the matter rests.— Boston Courier. 


The Cherokees.—A council of this tribe was held at 
Coosawattee, Murray. county, (Geo.) on the 15th ult., at 
which Indians of both the Ridge and Ross, or treaty and 
anti-treaty parties, attended. A committee of twelve on 
the part of the Cherokees was appointed to meet a Com- 
mittee of the citizens of that county. At this conference 
the Cherokees stated through their committee, that no 
hostile movement whatever is contemplated by them, and 
hope that the difficulties which have grown up between 
the two parties of the nation, known as the Treaty and 
Anti-Treaty parties, may be settled in a manner satisfac- 
tory ry both, and that peace and good feeling will be re- 
stored. 


Cotton Crop—The Mobile Advertiser of June 23. says, 
‘we are assured by planters residing along on the Ala- 
bama river, in this state, that so great have been the 
rains and freshets that not more than half crops can 
be raised this season, let the remainder be as propitious 
as it may.” | 

Sudden and Melancholy Death—Two days since. we 
recorded the marriage of Rev. Jarvis GREGG, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric in Western Reserve College, 
to a lady of New Hampshire, neice of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster; and now we are called upon to note his death. 
He arrived at Hudson last week,—on Sunday morning 
had a sudden and severe attack of bilious fever—and on 
It is a great 
loss to bis friends—to the institution with which he was 
connected and to the Christian ministry, in which he gave 


that thewhole of the row, (eleven in number,) together | great promise of usefulness.— Cleveland (Ohio) Gazette. 


Southern Wealth—The Vicksburgh Advertiser esti- 


before eny measure could be taken to quell it; all of | mates the present Cotton crop of the state of Mississippi, 
which, ogether with the major part of their contents, were | a1 100 millions of pounds, or from 15 to 18 millions of 
dollars. 


Cotton Seed Oil.—Messrs. Clark & Mead, of Raleigh, 


: : . ; N.C.) are engaged in the construction of an oil mill, on 
ved inthat city, for the purpose of taking the place of the Newst Bicer ni be propelled by water machinery, whiclf 
; : . will be in operation in a few weeks. 
himself in the midst | from cotton seed is said to be equal to sperm oil, for 
r. James O'Neal, the | jamps, burning with a clear brilliant light, without offen- 
sive odour, and less affected by cold weather. 
paint oil, it is said to be a superior article, and cold 
a clarified. it is pronounced equal to olive oil, 
or salads. 
number of domestics, he took his leave, as he said, to de- seed, and every three bushels of seed yields at least two 


The oil expressed 
As a 


Each bale of cotton yields thirty bushels of 


allons of oil. Rating the seed at ten cents a bushel, 


cordingly, we understand, he opened a correspondence says the Raleigh Register, each bale will produce to the 


rower three dollars, more than the selling price of the 


staple itself. 


Marriage in High Life.—So they say in England when 


any of the distinguished nobility change their situation, 
“for better or for worse.” 
tending offence, we may say, on the authority of a Wash- 
Finding that ihis did not accomplish his ends, he address- | ington paper. which announces that the Vice President is 
ed another note to Mr. Woodbury, telling him that “ in | $90n to lead to the altar a distinguished literary lady, who 
order to prevent the business of the States from being | has recently spent a winter in the capital. 


And so, perhaps, without in- 


Melancholy.—On Tuesday morning, the 28th of June, 


Senate.” With this view he took his way to the Secretary | Mr, Eli Morey, of Sinnamahonning, Clearfield Co., got 
ofthe Senate; and we learn that, falling in with some of | yp a short time before day and repaired to the woods 
the city police, he has been lodged, for the present, in the | hard by his dwelling, for the purpose of watching a deer 
lick. No sooner had he seated himself near the lick and— 


with hat off,—commenced watching for game, than a near 


Ocean and South Seas—We learn that the President has'| neighbour of his—Mr. H. A. Derring, coming at the same 
given orders to have the exploring vessels fitted out, with 


time to watch the lick, and discovering Mr. Morey’s head 
from behind the logs, (it not yet being light) aad suppo- 
sing it to be a bear. pulled the fatal trigger and shot him 
dead instantly. The ball entered his coat collar, and 
assing through the back of his neck aud head, lodged in 
his right eye.—Clearfield Banner. 
Louisiana Crops.—A letter from one of the Western 
parishes of the state to the New Orleans Bulletin, says: — 
‘- T have Jately been through all of our western parishes, 
and have the pleasure to assure you, that the prospect of 
the planter, both of sugar aod cotton, for a great crop, 
was never better at this season of the year-—the corn crop 
is also most promising.” 

Detroit Land Office.—The amount of sales at the land 
office in Detroit, for the month of June, amounted to the 
sum of four hundred und sixty-seven thousand dollars.— 
Nat. Intel. 


A Curiosity.—A gentleman while travelling in the 
western wilds of Michigan, found a part of a deer’s born 
sticking out of the body of a full grown oak tree. He 
immediately cut the tree down, oad brought the part of 
the body which contained the horn to Monroe, where he 
sold it for five dollars.—Michigan Sentinel. 


Recovery.—The money and checks belonging to the 
Wisdham Bank, amounting to $7150 in bills, and $2500 
in checks, which were frauduleutly taken from the stage 
on the 2d instant, have been recovered, with the excep- 
tion of $39. 


To Travellers. —By an arrangement just made for day 
beats in the Sound twice a week, travellers who leave 
Washington in the morning, will be able to reach Boston 
the next evening. Starting from Washington at two in 
the morning, they take the steamboat here at six, reach 
Philadeiphia at three, leave there at four by the rail road, 
arrive at New York by twelve, whence on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays the fine steamboat Massachusetts starts at 
six in the morning. lands them in Providence about dark, 
within two hours flight by the rail road of Boston.—Balt. 
American. 


Destructive Fire—A destructive fire took place in Ro- 
chester on the morning of the 13th of July. It broke out 
in the office of S. L. Petrie & Co. of the Washington 
Line, in Exchange street, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and owing to a very high wind. speedily communi- 
cated to Green’s paint shop, and the office of Moore & 
Wyman of the Detroit Line on the North—thence across 
Child’s Slip to the long warehouse of T. H. Rochester 
and J. Child—all of which were speedily in flames ; 
thence it extended to J. Child’s large five story marble 
front building opposite to the Rochester House. This 
building was occupied by varieus persons, for offices, 
mechanics’ shops, Mechanics’ Reading Room, «c. ‘The 
total amount of loss is estimated at rising of $30,000, of 
which only $6000 was insured. 


Fire in Brooklyn—About twelve o’clock on Sunday, a 
fire broke out in the house No. 63, Nassau street, whilst 
the family were at Church, and the house locked up. The 
flames quickly communicated to the houses in the rear, 
and Nos. 61 and 65 were totally destroyed, along with 
the house in which the fire originated. The houses Nos. 
59 ond 67 were also partially injured, and the entire loss 
caused by the fire, for which there was no insuracce, is 
estimated at between 9 and $10,000 


Distressing Shipwreck—The ship Charlotte Douglass, 
from Londonderry to Quebec, with 406 passengers, was 
recently lost at sea, and all the passengers and crew 
but ten perished, , 


THE INDIAN WAR. 

FLoRIDA.—Extract of a letter dated St. Augustine, 
July 8.—We have heard little of the Indians since their 
attack upon Micanopy. An express arrived here on 
Wednesday last from Fort Drane, which brings us intel- 
ligence up to the 5th inst. An officer of the army writes 
to a friend here, that Col. Warren, with 50 mounted men 
surprised six Indians at Captain Priests’ house, about 9 
miles from Micanopy, and killed 5 of them. the sixth 
made his escape. The Indians were comfortably en- 
consed in a luxuriant manner, under musquito nets. 
Among the killed was an Indian of bad character, named 
Billy John; a Chief of some influence. He begged for 
quarters very humbly but it was refused, and he was in- 
stantly put to death. : 
.A letter from Suwanee, Old Town, dated 20th June, 
states that the plantation of Alexander Watson, Esq. was 
destroyed by the Indians on the 18th at mid-day. Mr. 
Watson’s loss is between 30 and 40,000 dollars. ‘The Jn- 
dians obtained about 2500 pounds of lead at Watson’s. 
The other plantations in the vicinity will be abandoned. 


From the St. Augustine Herald, July 2. 


We have heard it surmised that the Indians will experi- 
ence much inconvenience for the want of provisions : this 
cannot be the case, but on the contrary they are supposed 
to have abundance to last them for years. lt is estima- 
ted that they have driven off from Alachua county alone, 
not less than 15,000 head of cattle, and east of St. Johns 
river, and South of Jullington Creek, 4 or 5000 head 
‘more and the Government estimate of cattle owned by 
the Indians, is 20,000, and a large number of horses. 

With regard to bread stuffs they are equally well sup- 
plied. They have carried away almost all the corn from 
the plantations and stored it; and with the extra Jabour 
of captured slaves, in addition to their own, they will be 
enabled to raise an abundance. 

Captain Dummett’s company of mounted volunteers, 
have been out sceuting, several days during the past 
week ; they scoured the country from Picolata to Polat- 
ka, but saw no fresh Indian signs. They have collected 
several hundred head of cattle in their excursions, and 
driven them into town. 

Gov. Call has assumed the command of all the forces 
in the territory of every description. All other posts for 
the present will be considered as dependencies on Fort 
Drane. 

GEORGIA AND ALABAMA.—We learn, says the Na- 
tional lutelligencer, that Major General Scott and his 
staff, returned to Columbus, in Georgia, on Tuesday, and 
the next day Major General Sanford, of the Militia, with 
a part of the Georgia troops. The Indiaus (those who 
were friendly or had been captured,) were departing on 
their journey of migration westward, and the troops were 
to be paid off and dischaged. 1 

From Fort Mitchell, on the Saturday preceding, the 


Chronicle, we learn that thereare already three compa- 


contractors fag the removal of the Creeks liad started 


sina hundred Indians, men, women, and children, for 
Arkansas. ‘The hostile warriors, hand-cuffed, march- 
ing in double file—a long train of wagons conveying the 
children, and such of the old women as were unable to 
walk, followed in their wake.” 

The following additional particulars are taken from 
the Georg a Courier of the 11th inst. 

The ludians who committed the murders in Baker 
county, have been overtaken by Colonel Beall, in the 
Chickasahatchee swamp, in that county, and eight or ten 
killed, and twenty or thirty wounded. They are at pre- 
sent concealed in the swamp, said to be twenty-five miles 
long, and three or four wilen wide. The commandant 
has sent an express to Columbus for Paddy Carr and 
one hundred friendly Indians, to ferret them out, and 
three thousand cartridges. Gereral Scott has ordered to 
the scene of action the Columbus Guards, Captain Urqu- 
hart, Cadet Riflemen. Captain Evans, the Artillery, Cap- 
tain Lawhon, and the Muscogee Blues, all under the 
command of Major Hoxie. They left in the steamboats 
Metamora and Reindeer. 

General Scott has establishedd two military posts on 
the stage to Montgomery, one at Caswell’s or M’Clellan, 
fifieen miles east of ‘Tuskegee, the other at Adam’s or 
Elliott’s, twelve miles from Columbus, and the troops will 
constanily traverse the road for the safety of the mail and 
travellers from the malignity of any straggling Indians. 
Captain Garmany’s company cf mounted inlaptry had 
gone as far as Tuskegee to put the road in order. 

The Governor has demanded Jim Henry and other no- 

torious offenders of General Jesup for trial and penish- 
ment under our laws. The former had been previously 
consigned to the laws of Alabama, in which state he 
Was. Major M’Intosh, at Fort Mitchell, has turned over 
eleven to a similar demand from Governor Schley. 
We learn from the Norfolk Beacon that General Scott 
arrived at that place on the 17th inst. from Charleston, 
and left the same afternoon for Washington. His final or- 
der, given on his departure from the army, is published in 
the Charleston Courier of the 15:h inst. It is highly com- 
plimentary to the bravery and good conduct of the army 
under his command. The command of the Army de- 
volves, from the publication of the Order, on Major 
General Jesup, to whom in future all reports and applica- 
tions are to be made. 


More Indian Troubles.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Bulletin, 
of the 4th instant says—“ Difficulties with the Indians 
flanking our western frontier, which have been for some 
time- past apprehended. have, it seems, assumed rather 
an alarming aspect. Iuformation reached us by last 
mail, that an engagement had recently taken place in 
Carroll county, on the waters of (irand river, between a 
company of bee hunters, five in number, and a party of 
Indians, consisting of twenty armed warriors. The In- 
dians attacked the white men witheut parley or apparent 
rovocation, and killed two of them. One of the In~ 
diaus was killed, and one or two supposed tuo be severely 
wounded. We are informed that the Supertiutendent of 
Indian Affairs intends taking active measures to arrest 
the Indians concerned in this unprovoked violation of 
treaties, and bring them to the punishment they so justly 
deserve.” 3 
The St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, of the Sth inst. says 
—‘‘ We have seen a Mr. Jesse Ray, of Jefferson county 
in this state, just returned from a visit to Kentucky, who 
informs us that within a quarter of a mile of Paris, in Ed- 
gar county, Illinois, at tne place where they had en- 
camped, he saw 12 Indians who had been slain by the in- 
habitants of the town. ‘The party on their arrival at that 
point consisted of 14 men; whv had obtained whiskey 
from the people of the town, and were intoxicated and 
noisy. Jn the attack, 12 of the number were shot, and. 
the surviving two were pursued through the woods. The 
Indians, it seems, were going up the Wabash, and were 
all mounted, but had left their horses at the camp. We 
could not learn to what tribe they belonged. Our infor- 
mant states that the number of white men assembled at 
the scene of slaughter was about 60; that they were 
mostly intoxicated, and threatened a like fate to all Indi- 
ans who should come to, or pass through their county.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrival at New York of several packet ships, fur- 
nish London and Paris papers to the 10th of June inclu- 


ive. 

The Lords’ amendments to the Irish Corporation Re- 
form Bill were rejected in the House of Commous, June 
10th, by a majority of 86. The votes were 324 to 238 
The announcement of the majority being an increase of 
14 upon the majority which carried the original bill, was 
received with loud cheers. 

An absurd report, not having the most slight foundation 
in truth, bas recently been circulated in London, that the 
plague had appeared in that metropolis. 

One of the government powder mills near Waltham, 
Essex, has been blown up. ‘The explosion was caused 
by the machinery accidentally geiting in motion, while 
the workmen were absent at their meals. 

Barry Edward O’Meara, late surgeon to the emperor 
Napolean, and author of the work ‘‘A Voice from St. 
Helena,” died at his house in Cambridgeterrace, Edg- 
ware-road, on the 10th of June. 

Upwards of £50,000 have been subscribed toward 
erecting fifty additional churches in London. The bishop 
of that city headed the subscription with a donation of 


A splendid monument has been erected in St. Paul’s 
church to the memory of bishop Herber, at a cost of 
£1300, which was raised by private subscription. 

Sir Charles Vaughan, for many years ambassador 
from England to this country, has retired from diplomatic 
service upon & pension, 

His Britannic Majesty’s ship Terror was to sail ina 
few days from Chatham with Captain Back and his offi- 
cers, or the purpose of further explorating the Arctic 
regions. 

There were rumours of approaching changes in the 
French Ministry. 

In a discussion which took place in the Chamber of 
Deputies June 9th, the President of the Council said it 
was the intention of the French Government to persevere 
in its efforts to retain the French possessions in Africa. 
He remarked that if France should abandon Algiers, 
‘‘the coast of Africa would immediately be occupied by 
some other great maritime power—by England, the Un'- 
ted States, or Russia—or else would become the prey of 
pirates, who would seriously injure the French trade in 
the Mediterranean.” 

M. Barbet, a large manufacturer near Rouen, has just 
spun some twist from cotton grown at Algiers, and the 
specimens he has produced are not inferivr to any pro- 
duced from American cotton. | 

The part of the French squadron which transported the 
4000 men to Gen. D’Arlanges, are said to be destined to 
Tangiers to overawe the Emperor of Morocco. 

With the exception of the magnificent Nave, and its 
grandly painted windows, the beautiful Cathedral of 
Chartes (France) has been destroyed by fire. 

According to a letter from Toulon of the Jst instant, an 
American squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Elliott, had anchored in the roadstead, and after a short 
stay set sail again for Genoa, on its way to the Archipe- 
lago. 

ye received from Spain, represent the provinces 
as being in a very excited state. Mectings had been held, 
at which addresses were agreed to, praying the Queen 
to dismiss the present Ministry. 

It 1s said that it is the. intention of government to re- 
move General Mina from the cominand of the troops un- 
der him; but being backed by the authorities of Cata- 
lonia, it is asserted he has expressed his determination to 
maintain the command. 


Scarcity and Distress in the Shetland Islands.—The 
latest accounts from Shetland represent the condition of 
the working classes there as very unfavourable. A great 
part of the cattle and sheep had died for want of pro- 
vender, and the whole of the meal produced in the islands 
was consumed. The disastrous circumstances which 
happened last season to the whale ships had deterred 
many of the men from engaging in that fishery this season, 
and between 200 and 300 men had eagerly embraced an 
opportunity which had been afforded them, through the 
intervention of a gentleman in London connected with 
the Islands, of engaging in the sea service of Brazil for 
a short term, at very liberal wages, and under arrange- 
ments by which they could have remitted a portion of 
their pay home for the support of their families, 


| GREECE. 

Extract of a letter from Athens, dated Mav 2:— The 
absence of the King is likely to produce a general rebel- 
lion. The insurgents, who had retired to the frontiers, 
have already advanced again. All the environs of Zei- 
touni are a prey to fire and sword. The smaller bands dis- 
play a frightful audacity, and the government troops do 
not move from the plains. Gen. Gordon, the commander 
in chief of the Peloponnessus, remains inactive, and 
Gen. George, another English officer, who has been ap- 
pointed to the command in the North, has not been able 
to establish his head-quarters at Livada. There is no 
more money in the Treasury. The King of Bavaria has 
promised Count D’Armansperg to lend him 2,000,000 of 
drachmas. The Count is anxiously expecting this relief. 
The English Envey has also promised an advance. 

The Nomos of Achaia and Messina are only waiting 
for a favourable moment to rise en musse, and plans of a 
similar nature are furmed by the inhabitants of Argos and 
Attica, who have the constitution and the dismissal of the 
Bavarians for their rallying ery.— Galignani. 

EGYPT. 

The Suabian Mercury contains the following intelli- 
gence from Alexandria. dated April 25:—“ The army of 
mehemet Ali has been completely annihilated near Ded- 
dar; more than 60 officers _in their flight have arrived in 
Egypt. A corps of 4000 Egyptians had taken refuge in 
Arabia, after deserting the flag of the viceroy. The 
character of these Fellahs ought to be known in order to 
give a just idea of this strange dissolution of a military 
body. These men transported into Arabia agaiust their 
inclination, rudely give way to the inspirations of fatal- 
isin, which they try in vain to repel, and they desert their 
satrap. ‘The European officers and soldiers to the num- 
ber of thirty-three, who had followed the army inte Ara- 
bia, have resigned their posts ; they propose returuing ta 
Europe, and have addressed themselves to their consuls 
in order to obtain the means of s0 doing. The workmen 
at the arsenal of Alexandria have themselves set fire to 
the building, because their wages were not paid. Only 
one corveite fell a prey to the flames, and the fire was 
soon got under. The guilty persons are not yet disco- 
vered, but every one knows that the fire originated in 


malice. 
FROM TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


[From the New Orleans Bulletin, July 2,} 

The steam boat Caspian, Capt. 
hour last evening, bearing the intelligence that 7000 Mex- 
ican troops, composed in part of those who were permit- 
ted to retire from Texas after the reveogeful battle of 
San Jacinto, and the remainder fresh recruits from Meta- 
_moras, had taken up their live of march upon Texas about 


| the 20th ultimo, and reached the Guadaloupe, Brig. Gen. 


Read, arrived at a late #M. D., Hatborough. Pa. 


Rusk, commander-in-chief of the Texian army, heving 
discovered their approach and fearful of their numbers, 
had retreated, in order to select a favourable position, im 
whieh to receive his blood thirsty enemies in & manner 
compatible with their “ honour” and dignity.” 
e understand that a private letter was received in 
town by the C. from Natchitoches, confirming the above. 

Through the politeness of J W. Breclove, Esq. we are 
indebted for the following letter, addressed to him by D. 
W. Smith, Esq. United S:ates Consul at Mctamoras, da- 
ted Metamoras, June 7, 1836. 

Sir—I have this day been informed by Jonathan Walk- 
er, master of the sloop Supply, of New Bedford. that on 
or about the 12th ult. he sailed from New Orleans in hal- 
last, bound to Tampico, and that his vessel was driveu 
ashore by contrary winds on the 24th ult. abeut 40 miles 
south of the mouth of the Rio Brave Del Norte; that on 
the evening of the 2d instant, while the crew, eonsisting 
of the Master, his son, and another seaman, were endea- 
vouring to get the vessel afloat, they were atincked by 
four Mexicans from the shore, armed with knives, pistols, 
and muskets, who shot Captain Walker in the arm, and 
on their attempting to stab him, he and tus son made ther 
escape by swimming into the breakers, where they re- 
mained until dark, and afterwards succeeded in reaching 
this place without further molestation. ‘The other seaman 
was pursued upon the beach by the assassins, who have 
no doubt murdered him. Upon the receipt ef this intore 
mation, I immediately communicated the facts to the first 
Alcayde., who has this moment despatched a party of 
armed men to the spat where the outrage was committed, 
with orders to apprehend the delinquents, and protect the 
property belonging to the wreck, 

Extract of a letter from Velasco, dated June 10:—~ 
‘The last news from the army waar on Saturday last; 
there was a great funeral aud procession at Goliad to 
pay a tribute of respect to the bones of those brave men 
under Cot. Fanning’s command who were basely slaugh- 
tered by Santa Anna’s orders at that place. General 
Rusk made a feeling and solemn address upon the occa- 
sion, and such was the effect upon the soldiers that there 
was not one of their stout hearts but what yielded, and 
the tears were seen to flow from all eyes without one exe 
ception. ‘The remains of these gallant soldiers were eof- 
lected and put into one grave, and buried with the 
honours of war.” 

A letter was received at Velasco, Texas, on the 22a 
June, direct from the Texian Commissioners, at Meta- 
moras. The substance of the letter was that they, the 
Commissioners, who it is known were there sent by the 
‘exian Government to treat for the exchange of prison- 
ers, had been arrested by the Mexican authorities, and 
thrown into prison. Farther, that all overtures, or propo- 
sitions made on the part of the Texians were rejected— 
that a liberation of the prisoners at Metamoras was posi- 
tively refused, and in fine, that nothing like treating with 
them on the basis,of Texiaa independence, would be 
listened to by the Mexicans. 


: CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Letters from Guatemala to the 10ih May have been re- 
ceived in New York.—Tranquillity reigned throughout 


Central America: the decided and politic course adopted 


by President Morazan, in regard to some revolutionary 
movements in the province of San Salvador, had re. 
ceived universal approbation, and the aspect for a 
season of peace was peculiarly flattering. ‘Me province 
of Guatemala, in pacticular, was making rapid strides in 
agriculture, &&c. ‘The crops of Indigo wee promising, 
and its cultivation increasing; Cocbineal, also, was re- 
ceiving particuler attention; Coffee, which bitberto had 
remained neglected, was no® cultivated to a great ex- 
tent, and bids fair ere ens to be an article of expor’. 
The proposed canal, via Lake Nicaragua and river Sau 
Juan, continued to be agitated ; the project made by the 
Dutch government to open it had received the mest 
hesaweobte attention from the government. A minister 
had been appointed to go to Holland, but as yet he had 
not proceeded on his mission. 


UMP AND LOAF SUGAR.—309 Loaves, single, 
double, aud Treble retined Loaf Sugar, some of 
which is very superior. Also 500 Loaves low priced 
Lump Sugar, of good quality. for sale b 
BA LDWIN & COLTON, 
At their Tea Store and Family Grocery, 
244 Market street, above Seventh. 


WORKS.—Baxter’s Complete Works, 
23 vols. Owen's Works, 21 vols. Simeon’s, do. 
21 vols. Lightfoot’s, do., by Pittman, 13 vols. Tillot. 
son’s, do. 10 vols. T'aylor’s (Jeremy) Works, 3 vols, 
Flavel’s Works, 6 vols. Gurnall’s Christian Armour, 
4 vols. Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 8 vols. Leigh- 
ton’s Works, 2 vols, Lardner’s, do. 10 vols. Skelton’s, do. 
vols. Reynolds, do. 6 vols Harmer’s Observations, 
4vols.. Blackburn’s Works, 6 vols. Wesley’s, do. 10 vols. 
Hall’s, do. 3 vols. Fuller’s, do. 2 vols. Edward’s, do. 
10 vols; do. do. vol. Hale’s Chronology, 4 vols, 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 4 vols. Ebenezer Ers- 
kine’s Works, 2 vols. Ralph, do. 10 vols. Ridgeley’s 
Body of Divinity, 4 vols. Gill’s, do. 3 vols. Hill’s, do. 
2 vols. Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. Lowth on 
Isaiah. Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. M’Knight’s 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, 2 vols. Do. on the Epis- 
tles, 6 vols.; do. 1 vol. Charnock’s Discourses, } vol. 
Milner’s Church History, 1 vol. . Newton’s Works, 4 vols. 
Bishop Hopkins Works, 4 vols. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, 3 vols. Sherlock’s Works, 5 vols. Hall’s Con- 
templations; Knapp’s Theology, 2 vols. Witherspoon’s 
Works, 9 vols. Sturdivant’s Preachers Manual, 2 vols. 
Magee on the Atonement, 2 vols. Calvin’s Institutes, 
3 vols. Campbell on Miracles. Do. Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Blair’s jSermons. Massilon’s, do. Hervey’s 
Works, 6 vols. Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 
3 vols. 4to. &e. &c. Kc. For sale by 7 
J. WHETHAM, 
July 23—3t 


No. 22 South Fourth street. 

CHRISTIAN’S OWN BOOK—or, Meditations 

Drawn from the Piety of former Ages; with an In- 
truductory Essay; by Stephen #1. Tyng, D D., Rector of 
Church of the Epiphany, Philadelpiia. The Listener; 
by Caroline Fry, author of The Assistant, Of Educa« 
tion, &c., in 2 volumes, revised from the fast London 
edition. The Flowers of the Forest; by Mrs. Sherwood, 
1 vol. 18mo. improved edition. ‘The Almost Coristian 
Discovered; or, the False Professor tried and cast. 
Bishop Onderdonk on Regeneration. Bishop Griswold’s 
Sermons, 8vo. ‘The above are published, and for sale by 

DONOHUE & TAPPAN, 
July 23. 


No. 13 South Fourth street. 

SVANGELICAL FAMILY LIBRARY. About 400 

pages 18mo. with steel plate froutispieces. Price 
44 ceuts a volume, neatly bound and lettered in uniform 
style, gilt; and 42 cents half calf. 

Vol. 1. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. Vol. 2. Wil- 
berforce’s Practical View. Vol. 3. Edwards ou the Affec- 
tions, with Flavel’s ‘Touchstone. Vol. 4. Bunyan’s Pil- 

rim’s Progress. Vol. 5. Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. Vol. 6. 

axter’s Call, Dying Thoughts, and Life. Vol. 7. Life 
of Brainerd, by Edwards. Vol. 8. Life of Martyn, by 
Sargent. Vol. 9. Alleme’s Alarm, with Pike’s Religion 
aud Eternal Life. Vol 10. Fike’s Persuasives to Earl 
Piety. Vol. 11. Pike’s Guide to Young Disciples. Vol. 19. 
Life of Payson. Also lately published. Nevin’s Thoughts, 
ge on Meekuess. Memoirs of Rev. Samuel Pearce, 
N. W. Dickerman, Mary Lathrep, John M Mead, Caro- 
line Hyde, Jane C. Judson. ‘Tha most recemt tracts are, 
No. 333, Lovest thou Me? 334, Uon’t Break the Sab- 
bath. 333, The Voice of Time. 336, Do Your Children 
Reverence the Sabbath? 337, The Gain is Loss or the 
Sad Exchange. 338, It is the Last Time. 339, Obsta- 
cles to Conversion. 340, Secret Prayer. ‘Tracts in 
French, German, Spanish, and other foreign languages 
for sale, with all the publications of the American ‘I'ract 
Society now amounting to 827, 

Orders for Tracts should be addressed to A Fiint, 
Tract Depository, 42 North Sixth street, and communica- 
tions pertaining to the general concerns of the Philadel- 
phia Tract Zociety, to Rev. C, L. Kirtland, Correspond- 
ing Secretady and General Agent, 

July 


ORRISTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 
stitution ts Jocated on an eginence, about one 
fourth of a mile below the flourishing borough of Norris. 
town, near the Ridge Road turnpike, 16 miles from Phila- 
delphia. 
The situation is retired and healthy, commanding one 
of the most picturesque views on the Schuy!kill. 
Connected with the Seminary are several! acres of 
pleasantly shaded land, to which the physical exercises of 
the pupils will be limited, as no pupil will be allowed to 
leave the premises, without permission from the principal, 
The pupils will be permitted to make frequent excursions 
with either the principal or one of the teachers. The 
principal will devote every attention to the health, morais, 
maoguers, aud literary progress of those placed under his 
care. The course of study is thorough; the discipline 
parental in its nature; and no effort will be spared ta 
render the Institution worthy of the confidence and pat. 
ronage of the community. ; 
Instruction wili be carefully given in all the common 
English branches—in Geography, with the use of Globes ; 
the projection of Maps ; the Mathematics ; and the Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages; and also in 
Mineralogy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
During the winter session a course of familiar Lecturea 
on Natural Philosophy and Chemisiry will be given, 
which will be illustrated by appropriate experiments, for 
which purpose the school is provided with the requisito. 
apparatus, 
ustruction in the Modern Languages will be given by 
Mons. J. M,C. Merillat, who will also during the flora} 
seasons give a course of Lectures on Botany, Mr. M. is 
a graduate from the University of Berne, (Switz.) was 
some time a member of Fellenberg’s Institution at Hof- 
wyl, and from his practical kuowledge of teaching, is 
eminently qualified to be useful in a literary institution. 
"TERMS.—Including board, washing, mending, fuel, 
lights, and tuition in the English branches, $150 per an- 
num. For the above with the Languages and Mathema~ 
tics, $170 per annum. Payments quarterly in 
No extra charges will be made, excepting for class books 
and stationary, which will probably be trom five to ten 
dollars perannum. Pupils can remain in the family dur~ 
Wa. M. HouGu, Principat. 


M 

Bethlehem, Pa. M aniel Jacoby, Sumnytown, Pa, 
Rev. Robert Steel, Abington, Pa. Sam). D. 
ham, Rich. D. Corson, M. D., New Hope, Pu. Nath’l. is, 
Boileau, Esq., Geo. H. Pawling, Esq, Jobu Uill, 

C. C. Cuyler, D D, Rev. Jas. 
Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, Rev. Wm. L. Sprvle, 
Alexander Henry, Ambrose White, Nathan K. Potts, 
Elisha R. Johnson, Esqrs., Charlies R. Demme, D. D., 
Jobo K. Mitchell, M. D., Professors Chapman and Gibe 
son, Philadelphia, Rev. P. QO. Si:uddifosd, Lambertsvilie, 
N. J. July 23—6m, 
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increasiog intercourse between America and 
Britain; as well as some notices, which it were 
well if all those who send lettere and papers 
ship, could profit by. About the tenth day out, 
as sweet a spring day as ever blessed the world, 
and made glad, every creature that has the pria- 


would fill perhaps two carts! Six thousand let- 


by |i 


mated by the same indwelling vitality! In their 
highest rage, they return obedient to its Almighty 
influences; and their very fary, as only the beauty 
of an enraged Apollo. When in their madness 
they lash the clouds, there is no movement of 
overwhelming might,: which is not redolent of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


PLUMB TREES. 


The rough, black excrescences that appeat on 
the branches of plumb trees, or rather the insects 
which cause those excrescences, have discouta- 
ged the cultivation of Plumbs in Vermont, more 
than any thing else. The insects leave the dis- 


institutions, an hour each dag, for four months, 
who are scarcely ever affeeed by this disease. | 
Clergymen, as a class, are nen of slender consti- 
tations; and these, further inpaired by their se- 
dentary habits, render them lable to thé attacks 
of disease, their professiona] labours producing 


her the tidings of his sudden death. She uttered 


the principles and causes of 
nature of faith, and the province o judging of 
evidence, together with the ad 
loge adaptation of the of 
accomplishment of the ends 


PULAR INFIDELITY. By the Rev. Hermes 

Hooker, M.A. This work isd igned to ascerisia 

practical Inddelity—the mis- 

general y prevail—the 
reason in 

nown necessities of our nature, and tothe 
designed by them. 


, | | ciple of life within it—the captain resolved to as-| beauty also. It is all beauty. It is in every | in such constitutions, debilityof thelvocal appara- eased : . 
Now softly comes the grateful calm, sort his mail. I had supposed his mail, might }movement and in all circumstances surpassing | tus, determines the disease and the | them Give mere 
Which mellow Evening brings; : amount to a few hundred letters—and perhaps a| beauty. What a zone of glory, cast about our | result is, chronic inflammation of the windpipe, OF | the disease will soon cease to trouble you dda Cartes I.—Vanity of man separate from his iamor 
The sweets of flowers, the breath of balm— bushel or two of newspapers, at the most. I tiad | vile earth! What an image of his exaltation who | -* the minister’s disease.” pecially if your neighbours all adopt the’ seube tality—The chances of being finally lost—Plang aad 
Float on the zephyr’s wings. me by friends | holds it all in the hollow of his hand! What a] As to the course to be punued, to prevent an plan.— Vermont Ch ‘ele 
‘heir Own aitairs, some kindly written | proof of our corruption, that even this must be | attack of this disease, probaby none can be indi- Infidelit 
re. cloud appears, to Great on my behalf. The | purged by fire, since we.have polluted it. cated, which would be generaly applicable, other LOVE,AND INSANITY. fin ie 
Crimeons the lofty peak it rears, J E or bearing such letters, 9g than such an one as would tend most to secure the A t affecti tw related bo The, Nevins the subject—Its difficulty no discouragement, 
; , slowly earn ngiand; at rate, I am a law abiding vigour of the system at large. To affect this, |. most alfecting case Is relat y Ur. II.—Moral character and speculative be- 
man, So I sorted my letters, and when I went | there is nothing which shoud be more strongly | his treatise on disorder of the brain. A lady 
The stars come forth—and one by one, on deck to hand them to the captain, that they INDIAN ELOQUENCE. enjoined upon the clergy, thin the necessity of | 0" the point of marriage, whose intended husband ona ta fo ve gag he saben ae = — pects + ma 
In the broad field of night, might go with the ship’s letters, I was absolute-| ri,576 is ‘a mine of trath in the reply of Red | daily, regular exercise, in theopen air. — usually travelled by the stage coach to visit her.) Views of moral excellence, how aequired—Stayda 
Rejoicing as the distant ing light. ly scattered Jacket. when called a warrior. “A warrior!” Very respectfully, yours, &c. day re and of compara attributes of the Deity—Danger of 
They pour their chastening q y etters, papers, and packages, that} he; “I am an orator—l was born an ora-| Uzica, June, 1836. E.G. P. tion of tbe 


are your praises to mine New York and Liverpool, for packet hed pre- | in more captivating simplicity of expres- IRELAND het From that fatal mo- | various modes im which bomen chee 
Your music to my soul. ceded, and another would follow us every eight | °°" than in the answer of Tecumseh to Gover-| In the south of Ireland, sucais the general con-{ ment,” says the author, “has this unfortunate | cy to self-deception and infidelity—Morality of secula — 
. days, between those cities both ways. The|°? Harrison, in the conference at Vincennes. It} viction of the intimate connection between drunk- female daily for fifty years in all seasons, tra-| men a proof of their infidelny—Devotees of fashion—Di 
on, sing on, celestial band, week! h d contains a high moral rebuke, and a sarcasm | enness and poverty, that a common answer to a| vorsed th y f spot | Bity of their vocation—Their irreligion—Their freed 
Til earth repeat your lays, be li of th y a 18 heightened in effect by an evident consciousness beggar is, I am able to drink my money myself, h he wie ren re from the affectation of errors—The best 
of papers, &c. The sorting of mall is 4 of loftiness above the reach of insult. At the | Dr. Adams, of Dublin, on qestioning the first is a The 
| songs of praise. | close of his address, he found that no chair had | 20 applicants for soup in the parish of St. Peters, paintive tone, ic ins kd i ‘ et! I will retarn here conire in creatures and ses ae ahaa 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 


The veil is dropped. Her spirit now 
Intense with life, hath soared above: 


very serious matter, and besides the worthy cap- 
tain—post master (/ra Bursley, a true yankee sea- 
man and gentleman ;) every passenger that could 
get at it, and had a taste for such employment 
was busy with the mail, one whole forenoon and 
got halfdone! The handling of the letters was 
none of the tenderest, nor the remarks on the con- 


been placed for him, a neglect which Governor 
Harrison ordered to be remedied as soon as dis- 
covered. Suspecting, perhaps, that it was more 
an affront than a mistake, with an air of dignity 
elevated almost to havghtiness, he declined the 
seat offered with the words, ‘* Your father re- 


found that 18 of them had tha morning paid for 
spirits to a greater amount then the value of the 
soup which they came to beg. Another gentle- | 
man, of the same city, during the evening ofa 
day on which 160 beds had been distributed to 
the poor, in the prospect of cholera, found that in 
one lane 40 of them had been sold, and their 


to morrow !”’ 


IMPORTANT TO SILK CULTURISTS. 
We are informed by an intelligent gentleman 
residing in this vicinity, who has engaged ex- 
tensively in the culture of silk, that the fruit of 


est evidence of a faithless heart—Peculiar depravity of 
such persons—Their sinning without a motive—Things 


which try men’s souls—Their complaints and their pres 
tensions illustrate their infidelity—Their self-importance 


and misery—Contrast of their reasoning and conduct 


with the suggestiens of faith— Happiness of a mind rest- 
on God. 


in 
IV.—Moral worth of incidental actions and 


quests you to take a chair,” and answered, as he 
calmly disposed himself on the ground, ** My 
father !—The sun is my father, and the earth is 
my mother. I will repose upon her bosom.” 
‘You have arms,” said a Seminole chief lately 
to Gen. Clinch, * and so have we; you have 
powder and lead, and so have we; you have 
men, and so have we; your men will fight, and 
so will ours, till the last drop of the Seminole’s 
blood has moistened his hunting ground.” This 
needs no comment. Intrepidity is its character. 
‘*Turn to Red Jacket’s graphic description of 
the fraud which has purloined their territory, and 
shame mingles somewhat with our pity.—* Bro- 
thers, at the treaties held for the purchase of our 
lands, the white men, with sweet voices and 
smiling faces, teld us they loved us, and that 
they would not cheat us, but that the king’s chil- 


And dwelleth where the Seraphs bew, 


And sing their holy hymns of love, opinions ; their peculiarity as applied with reference to 


the objects of faith; Proper estimate of worldly inte- 
rests; Singularity of religious indecision; Its contrariety 
to reason and anology ; Carnal devotion; Its absurdity ; 
Its action considered a3 the cause and fruit of infidelity ; 
All true faith considered as necessarily influential iv pro- 
portion to the value of its object; Prevalent inattention 
to the Scriptures ; Connexion between faith aud knowl- 
edge ; Infidelity of those who give but a casual! attention 
to religion; Their hope ; Their conduct contrasted with 
their faith and caution in business affairs; ‘Their singular 
inconsistency; ‘The faith and practice of a nominal be+ 
liever compared with those of a professed infidel; What 
there is to choose between them ; Religious pretenders 
Their liability to sell-delusion from the facility with whic 
they gain credit. Sag 
CuarptTer V.—Error in estimating our own qualities a 
cause of our misconceiving the divine periections; Ob- 
stacles to correct views of ourselves; Readiness witt 
which men confess the evil of their hearts; Process b 
which men are reconciled to evil ways; Causes whic 
erpetuate this delusion; Their unobserved operation ; 


tents of some that accidently came open, such as 

The seed hath sprung into a tree, the writers would probably have liked to appear. 
The flower hath burst its bud, the immortal soul is free. | | mention as a point of manners that the young 
| American girl, whom I spoke of before, and near 
Oh, death is full of life! Naught dies — whom I chanced to be sitting, when a young En- 

But that which should. Earth takes its own glishman, (by the way, a very worthy gentleman) 
That the ethcreal may rise, from one of the British North American provinces, 

And dwell by the eternal throne, offered her an open letter from the mail which he 
_ Death is the full outshining light ; was reading, delicately and positively refused to 
Of that unending morn whi knows no night. read or hear it! I was struck and gratified with 


Death can but take his own. The carth this evidence of natural and strong propriety, in 


id'pive: any young country woman, and very pointedly 
by birth, commended it. It were well that letters were 


That it eternally may live, folded and sealed, with an eye to such occurren- 
‘Oh! let it cast its outer frame, ces. And [should suppose, the strongest motives 
And rise, a living soul, to Him from whom it came. would long ago have induced the public authori- 
| ties in both countries, to place captains of such 

vessels on a footing of public responsibility, com- 


the common wild mulberry which is now ripen- 
ing, and being brought into market in plentiful 
supplies, if planted will, this season produce stalks 
of from 9 to 12 inches in height, which will next 
year afford the finest stalks for innoculating the 
Morus Multicaulis on, better by far than the 
White Mulberry, as it is a native plant, and the 
growth from these is less likely to suffer from the 
rigor of our climate. 


price converted into whiskey. 
ABRIDGEMENT OF A LARGE LIBRiRY. 


Dabshelim, King of India, had so greata libra- 
ry, thata were scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep it in order; and it requireda thou- 
aand dromedaries to transport it from on place 
to another. ‘The King was not able to ead all 
these books, and he proposed to his libraians to 
extract from them the best and most véeful of 
their contents. ‘These learned personages set 
themselves so heartily to work, that in les than 
twenty years they compiled of all these extracts, 
a little encyclopedia of 12000 volumes, which 
thirty camels could carry with ease. ‘They had 
the honour to present it fo the King; but their 


TOMATO. 


Tt is said that the juce of the tomato vine con- 
tains a most superb innate green colouring, which 
is said to have been used as a dye, and may be 
made of all the various shades of greens from the 
dark to light pale green and when mixed with 


Gaze on that form. Nay,—lift thine eye other colours, this green colouring is thought to 


ta 


And gaze above—she is not here 7— 
She hath arisen to worlds on high, 
And dwelleth in a purer sphere, 
This frame of dust she hath Jaid down, 
To gain a robe of light and a celestial crown. 


The veil has dropped. Her inward eyc 
' Has seen the mysteries of God. 
And onward through the star-paved sky, 
Mid heaven’s bright glory she hus trod ; 
Angels are guarding her along, 
While her sweet voice unites in their triumphant song. 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

The following graphic sketches are extracted 
from memoranda of foreign travel by the Rev. R. 
J. Breckinridge now in Europe. We find them 
in the Baltimore Literary and Religious Maga- 
zine, a periodical edited by Mr. Breckinridge. 

«The motion of the ship is sometimes tremen- 
dous. [ should suppose a person viewing a ship 
in a gale of wind, from the shore, would consider 
destruction inevitable. It is at such times espe- 
cially, that the most disagreeable companion of 
our jirat voyage, besets us the hardest. It is sea 
sickness of which I speak. It is very bad, and 


all are more or less subject to it; many are 


never entirely free from it, while on ship board. 
Judging by what I saw, I considered myself 
rather favourably treated; and yet I suffered 
very much; and found the usual methods of 
eure, only (as is not uncommon) aggravations 
of the disease. It is produced entirely by the 
motion of the vessel, and the cure consists wholly 
in becoming accustomed tothat motion. All nos- 
trums are worse than useless, especially every 
kind of stimulant, is a most horrid aggravation 
of the poor sufferer’s condition. Alcohol pollutes 
every thing, making even sea sickness worse. 
The symptoms are exceedingly various, which | 
‘was not prepared to expect. In most persons, 
nausea and vomiting are present. But even they 
are not always united. Some are nauseated to 
death, but do not vomit; others eat like cannibals, 
and vomit exceedingly. The only symptom in 
my own case of great distress waa a sense of ex- 
cessive fulness in the brain, attended with great 
giddiness and pain. It is a far more serious and 
prolonged affair than is usually supposed ; and is 
fiable to be renewed on every occurrence of very 
rough weather. As I have already said, the only 
cure for it is to become perfectly familiarized to 
the ship’s motions. 
* * * . * 

Eating, it will be seen, makes the greatest item 
in the daily business of voyagers. And it is mar- 
vellous to see how much people can eat when 
they undertake it as an affair; and how com- 
pletely provision for the animal engrosses the at- 
tention of persons, who are surrounded hy so 
much, that if any thing could, would make us 
disregard the ordinary wants of nature. This, 
thoogh a great, is not the worst evil. I think 
our company of passengers is considered rather 
more sedate and temperate than usual, owing 
perhaps to the number being somewhat smaller, 
and a larger portion of them than is common be- 
ing females, and professors of religion. And yet 
I never saw such steady drinking amongst re- 
spectable people. There are four kinds of wine, 


and nearly as many of liquors, constantly before 


us, and some of them freely used, at least once. 
often three times every day. This is a very great 
outrage, and is not only without excuse, but is an 
absolute imposition by the owners of these pack- 
ets on the temperate public; and one too that is 
perfectly sordid. I find it is universal to ship 


- their crews on temperance principles, putting in 


all their shipping articles, that no giog shall be 
served out on board. And yet they ship their 
passengers, even against their wills, in such a 
way as at once to defraud them, and make them 
accessary to what they totally disapprove. I un- 
derstood before taking passage, that persons might 
enter expressly a3 temperance passengers ; that 
this was the common understanding amongst all 
these line ships, and that a difference was made 
in such cases in the price of the passage. ‘That 
is, that those who chose to be sober and abste- 
mious could be so, without paying a fine of twen- 
ty dollars each, as a bonus to ship owners to 
tempt us all to intemperance. But on paying our 
passage, I was told the arrangement had been 
changed. For a short period, passengers who 
drank nothing were carried for one hundred and 
twenty dollars, those furnished with intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds for twenty dollars more. Now 
all must pay the hundred and forty dollars, and 
drink or not, as they think proper. One thing at 
‘least, besides entire distegard of principle, is re- 
vealed in this. The temperance cause has be- 
come too strong to allow the distinction to conti- 
nue! It is a blessed truth, and I hail and record 
this new and peculiar testimony to its reality, I 
ought to say, which I do with great pleasure, 
that drinking has not in any case been carried as 
far as decided intoxication; and that there is 
much lees dissipation of all kinds amongst the 

assengers than I am led to believe is common. 
er as points of manners merely, that the two 
most decided eaters and drinkers amongst us are 
Englishmen, one of them a clergyman of the es- 
tablished Episcopal Church, and apparently a 
sensible and worthy man. [ also mention with 
sorrow, that an English lady hae been at the 
head of most of the card playing on board. 1 
may be considered fastidious in expressing sur- 


for such an exigency. I do not believe, as I took 


the liberty to say at the time, that Saul of Tarsus 


travelled with a chess board in 


ever 


his baggage. 


"he opening of the ship’s mail gave ‘me, from 


& new source, a most vivid idea of the great and 


~ 


mensurate with their gains, which are several 
hundred dollars each trip by letters only, (two 
pence on each letter carried to England, and one 
cent on each brought to America ?) and bearing 
some proportion to the immense public and pri- 
vate interests involved. While engaged in sort- 
ing the mail, a vessel on our starboard side, which 
had been visible some hours, coming to the west- 
ward, began to draw very nigh; and a sail afar off 
on the ether quarter, which we had seen for some 
time running parallel with our conrse, and in the 
same direction began also to turn more towards 
us. We tried to speak the starboard ship, she 
proved to be a Spanish vessel, and had only En- 
glish enough on board, to ask us to tell her where 
she was. The other ship turned out to be the 
Sampson, which left the port of New York for 
London at the same time we sailed. And it is a 
remarkable evidence of the exactness of the prin- 
ciples, on which skilful men navigate ships that 
both these, though both were blown very much 
off their true and usual course, should have been 
navigated so precisely alike, as to be found ex- 
actly at the same spot, and at the same moment, 
after sailing over twelve hundred miles. In the 
hurry of putting up the mail to speak the Span- 
iard, a puff of wind caught a handful of letters, 
and carried them overboard, they were of course 
lost; how many, no one knew, some said two, 
some three, some far more, that is not material. 
They were the tokens of true affection, the bear- 
ers of the most important information, the heralds | 
of blessed tidings, long, long looked for! What, 
were they not that handful of lost papers, so care- 
fully prepared, so far borne, so anxiously looked 
for, so instantly and for ever destroyed of their 
purpose, what might they not have been, and 
what the issues dependent on them, and different- 
ly involved in their fate! I bent over the ship’s 
bulwarks and watched them, as long as the eye 
could distinguish even the spot where they seemed 
to be, and made the case my own in all its possi- 
ble contingencies, until the heart grew sick. 


I was not prepared to expect, the wonderful 
and perpetual changes in the colour of the sea, 
which are so great and so beautiful. The action 
of the winds, and still more, the force of the ship, 
through the waves prodnce amidst the broken wa- 
ters, not only the most fantastic shapes consistent 
with perfect grace, but the most varied and pecu- 
liar combinations of three or four beautiful colours. 
White, blue, green, black, grey all of several 
shades. But this is not what I allude to. The 
whole surface of the sea is constantly changing 
its colour. Sometimes it is nearly green, again 
quite blue, and presently it startles you by almost 
perfect blackness. If I had ever heard this fact, 
it had escaped me; and for many days I sought 
in vain for the cause. At length I discovered, 
that the apparent colour of the sea’s surface, was 
ag hoe reflected colour, of whatever hung above 
it. The bright heavens, the clear sunshine, the 
** deep blue noon of night,” the clouds, the long 
shadow of the vessel, the sea reflects back again, 
every colour that chance throws upon its face. 
Too faithful emblem—I could not but, sizh—of a 
thousand hearts, too sensitive to impressions, 
which they had no power to resist, and miscon- 
strued by those who look idly upon the surface 
only. Sweet and enchanting picture, of what 
every heart should be, in its intercourse with 
heaven: exhibiting a constant image of the face 
of God ; and changing, if need be, to al] things 
else, unalterable in the fidelity and the delighted 
truth with which it reflects, impressions froin the 
skies. | 

* * * 


* 


But it is the impression of the sea, as one grand 
object, upon us, that is the most remarkable. 
And although, this impression must be very great 
on all; it is curious to observe how exceedingly 
different, it is, on different persons. I think on 
most persons, the strongest feeling is, of its vast- 
ness; and it is vast, immeasurably vast. And 
yet, 1 can remember to have experienced this feel- 
ing, far more intensely, over and over again, on 
the tops of our highest and wildest mountains, 
than I have on any occasion at sea. On others, 
in the midst of the ocean, the prevailing feeling is 
that of the inexpressible solitude of the place, and 
this is also real, sometimes to an oppressive de- 
gree. But bere again, I can recall my past feel- 
inge, in the midst of the interminable forests, of 
my native west, with hardly a tree amiss, when 
I was first permitted to roam through them; and 
there, far more than here, have I felt the solemn 
stillness of the silent reign of God. Many indi- 
viduals, when at sea are continually overpowered, 
with a sense of terror, and tremble at every change 
of those tremendous elements, which reign in such 
might around us. On my own mind and heart, 
the impression, constantly uppermost, is of the 
unparalleled beauty ofthe sea. [have noconceptions 
of beauty, no images of grace stowed away in the 
memory, no ideas of glorions majesty, in that 
which did not live, that have not been put to 
shame. ‘There is no difference, as to the condi- 
tion of the sea; in every possible condition, there 
is unexpressible beauty ; it is but the varying ex- 
pression of the same peerless object. I haveseen 
it lie and bask under the bright sunshine, with a 
face as placid as a sleeping infant, under the 
beaming love of a mother’s eye ; and my very heart 
has melted before the exquisite face, of perfect 
loveliness, in its repose. ‘Then there is, at other 
times, when to a casual luok, the sea seems still, 
and is perfectly calm, if you will look long and 
closely, a nis wide undujation, that does not 

ac 


deep and sustained emotion. As I have watched 
these motions, pregnant with grace, it seemed im- 
possible to resist the feeling, that the spirit of life 
must dwell beneath such charms. And so indeed 


dren on the other side of the lake would cheat us. 
When we go on the other side of the lake, the 
king’s children tell us your people will cheat us. 
These things puzzle our heads, and we believe 
that the Indians must take care of themselves, 
and not trust either in your people or in the 
king’s children. Brothers, our seats were once 
large, and yours very smal]. You have now be- 
come a great people, and we have scarcely a 
place left to spread our blankets.” True, and 
soon their graves will be all they shall retain 
of their once ample hunting grounds. Their 
strencth is wasted, their countless warriors dead, 
their forests laid low, and their burial-places up- 
turned by the ploughshare. There was a time 
when the war-cry of a Powhattan, a Delaware, or 
an Abenabnis, struck terror to the heart of a pale- 
face; but now the Seminole is singing his last 
battle-song. 

Some of the speeches of Shenandoah, a cele- 
brated Oneida chief, contain the truest touches of 
natural eloquence. He lived to a great age; and 
in his last oration in council, he opened with the 
following sublime and beautiful sentence: * Bro- 
thers—I am an aged hemlock. The winds of 
an hundred years have whistled through my 
branches, and I am dead at the top.” Every 
reader, who has seen a tall hemlock, with a dry 
and leafless top surmounting its dark green foli- 
age, will feel the force of the simile, ‘* 1 am dead 
at the top.”” His memory, and all the vigorous 
powers of youth, had departed for ever. 

Not less felicitous was the close of a speech 
made by Pushmataha, a venerable chief of a wes- 
tern tribe, at a council held, we believe, in 
Washington, many years since. In alluding to 
his extreme age, and to the probability that he 
might not ever survive the journcy back to hie 
tribe, he said, ** My children will walk through 
the forests, and the Great Spirit will whisper in 
the tree-tops, and the flowers will spring up in the 
trails—but Pushmataha will hear not—he will 
see the flowers no more. He will be gone. His 
people will know that he is dead. The news 
will come to their ears, as the sound of the fall of 
a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods;”’ 


' From the Gospel Messenger. 


Dear Sir,—I1 observed in your paper a few 
weeks since, the expression of a desire for some 
information respecting that disease of the throat 
which is at this time afflicting so many of our 
clergymen. 

I had looked for a response to this call from 
some of the “lights of our profession ;” in the 
absence however of such gratification, I will pre- 
sent to you a few general observations; intend- 
ing them rather for your individual satisfaction, 
than for publication, but not objecting to their 
more extended circulation, should you deem them 
worthy of it. : 

The affection referred to, and which is some- 
times called the ** ministers’ disease,”’ is a chronic 
inflammation of the larynx, or windpipe, (Cynan- 
che Laryngea Chronica.) ‘The acute form of the 
disease has often been mistaken for croup, and is 
an affection rapid in its progress, and frequently 
hastening to a fatal termination, apparently unaf- 
fected by the best directed efforts of our science. 
It was this disease by which Washington perish- 
ed. Chronic inflammation of the larynx is more 
common than the acute—it occurs chiefly in per- 
sons who have arrived at or passed the meridian 
of life, and is more common in males than fe- 
males. The duration of the disease ic very varia- 
ble; sometimes yielding under judicious treat- 
ment in a few weeks, at others afflicting the pa- 
tient for years. It is dangerous, not so much 
from its own nature, as from the: affections to 
which it may give rise. Simple hoarseness, 
with which we are so often temporarily affected, 
is a species of this disease. 

The symptoms indicating the presence of chro- 
nic inflammation of the larynx are, first, uneasiness 
in the upper part of the windpipe, a feeling of 
stiffness, rather than of soreness, with more or 
less hoarseness, and some difficulty in swallow- 
ing—there is a slight fever—upon examining the 
throat at thia time, the only morbid appearance 
discoverable will be a slight fullness about the 
fauces, with perhaps some elongation of the 
uvula, and more rarely an enlargement of the ton- 
sils. This state of things may exist for some 
time without producing much constitutional dis- 
turbance. Should the disease progress, the pa- 
tient will be unable to take a long inspiration 
without much muscular effort, and producing a 
shrill noise by so doing.’ He will have a spas- 
modic difficulty of breathing, expectoration will 
also be difficult, and the attempt to raise will 
often terminate in a spasm. Should the disease 
proceed to a fatal termination, acute or heavy 
pain in the lungs will supervene, followed by 
hectic and other phenomena of consumption; 
and the patient will perish under phthisis la- 
ryngea. 

Chronic inflammation of the larynx is met with 
in persons of debilitated, or scrofulous constitu- 
tions; and not unfrequently in those who have 
suffered from chronic derangement of the stom- 
mach. Among the many causes which are 
thought to be influential in producing this dis- 
ease, are bad atmosphere, ordinary sore throat, 
lengthened uvula, tuberculous affections of the 
lungs, &c. &c. 

The treatment must depend very much upon the 
state of the general system. In one case, bleed- 
ing, general and local, blisters, setons, &c. will 
be indicated ; and in any circumstances, the pa- 


service. 7 

It has been asked, ** why clergymen are more 
subject to this diseaee than others?’”’ A very 
common reply is, ** because of their great exer- 
cise of the voice.” I think this is hardly satis- 


it does. His voice, who is life, is that, which 
having heard they live, and they still live on ani- 


factory ; for we see men lecturing in our public 


amazement was great, when he said that it was 
impossible for him to read thirty camel loats of 
books. ‘They therefore reduced their extracis to 
fifteen, afterwards to ten, then to four, then totwo 
dromedaries, and at last there remained only so 
much as to load a mule of ordinary stature. Un- 
happily, Dabshelim, during this process of melt- 
ing down his library, grew older, and saw no 
probability of living to exhaust its quintesseice 
to the last volume. “ Illustrious Sultan,”’ said 
his vizier, the sage Pilpay, ** though I have only 
ao imperfect knowledge of your royal library, yet 
I will undertake to deliver you a very brief ind 
satisfactory abstract of it. You shall reac it 
through in one minute, and yet you will find mat- 
ter in it to reflect upon throughout the rest of your 
life.* Having said this, Pilpay took a palm-leaf, 
and wrote upon it with a golden style the four 
following sentences :—1. The greater part of the 
sciences comprise bat one single word—Perheps : 
and the whole history of mankind contains no 
more than three—they are, born, suffer, die. 2. 
Love nothing but what is good, and do all that 
thou lovest to do; think nothing but what is true, 
and speak not all that thou thinkest. 3. O Kings! 
tame your passions, govern yourselves; and It 
will be only child’s play to you to govern the 
world. 4. O Kings! O people! it can never be 
often enough repeated to you, what the half-witted 
venture to doubt, that there is no happiness with- 
out virtue, and no virture without the fear of God. 


DESTRUCTION OF SPARROWS. 


The farmers and many others iu the country 
take great pains to destroy the sparrows; but 
from the following extract from “ Bradley’s T'rea- 
tise on Husbandry and Gardening.” it would not 
appear that they act judiciously in so doing :-— 
A pair of sparrows, during the time that they 
have their young to feed, destroy, on an average, 
every week 3360 caterpillars.” This calculation 
he founds upon actual observation, having discov- 
ered that the two parents carried to the nest 40 
caterpillars in an hour! ‘These birds also feed 
their young with butterflies and other winged in- 
sects, each of which, if not destroyed in this man- | 
ner, would be the parents of other caterpillars— 
and what those gentry would do in the gardens, 
é&c., we need not tell. 


We find the following simple but touching 
story in a French paper, Le Droit, Such scenes 
are not without parallel, in busy thriving New 
York. 

An old man, his age was eighty-two, answered 
to his name, and, raising himself with difficulty, 
was supported by his daughter before the tribunal 
of his judges. ‘I'o the question of the presiding 
magistrate, his daughter replied in a trembling 
voice ; ** My father does not hear you, gentlemen, 
permit me to answer for him.” : 

President—Your father is brought before us 
charged with begging and being homeless. 

Daughter.—May heaven pardon those whohave 
told you that. Gentlemen, from the day I was 
born my father never left me, and while I can 
work never shall be a burthen to any one. A 
month since, I fell sick ; we were without money; 
my father rose early and went out. He dil not 
return till evening—then he sat down by my bed 
side and burst into tears. I asked him what 
ailed him. He said it was a sad thing to 3e old. 
He had applied for a situation as a labouer, but 
his age was against him; they refused lim. I 
shall have to beg, said he, for how can I .et thee 
die for want of assistance. 

I told him I was better, and that I woud go to 
work the next morning. The next mornirg I was 
unable to move. My father went out without 
speaking to me. An hour afterwards | was in- 
formed that the guards had arrested him for ask- 
ing alms. Gentlemen, if he did so it wis not for 
himself, but for me, when I was sick top sick to 
work. If you will pardon him this tine, I pro- 
mise you he shall never offend again. The af- 
feeting manner in which the poor girl spoke sof- 
tended even the magistrates and justice, or rather 
law gave way to feeling, and the octogenarian was 
discharged. —Cleveland Messenger. 


It is stated in the life of Dr. Beattie. by Sir W. 
Forbes, that Mr. Hume was one day boasting to 
Dr. Gregory, that among tis disciples in Edin- 
burgh, he had the honour of reckoning many of 
the fair sex. ** Now, tell ne,”’ said the Doctor, 
‘s whether, if you had a vife or a daughter, you 
would wish them to be your disciples.—Think 
well before you answer me; for I can assure you, 
that whatever your ansver is, I will not conceal 
it.’ Mr. Hume, with a mile, and some hesita- 
tion, replied, ** No, I beleve skepticism may be 
too sturdy a virtue for a voman..’ 


No man who has liver amongst the peasantry 
of Scotland will deny theeffects produced on them 
by their popular songs. During the expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, a Higiland Soldier, while a 
prisoner in the hands o the Spaniards, haviog 
formed an attachment tos woman ef the country, 
was charmed by the easy life which the tropical 
fertility of the soil enabld the inhabitants to lead, 
and resolved to remaii and settle in South 
America. When he imarted this resolution to 
his comrade, the latter dd not argue with him, 
but leading him to his tnt, he placed him down 


Thornton’s Youth Admonished, The Prayers of Samuel 
Johuson, L. L. D., Fenelon’s Pious Reflections for every 
day, Catharine Talbot’s Reflections, Great Importance of 
a Re 


proved sacred poetry, The Christian Altar, Counsels for 
the Communion Table, A Gift for the Afflicted, Bright 
Beams of Light, Are you a Christian, Hours for Heaven, 
Friendship’s Gift, Heavenly Manna, Dr. Gregory’s Fa- 
thers Legacy, Daily Food, Daily Crumbs, The Mercan 

tile Character, American Enterprize, b 
Wisdom’s Call, Way Marks, Ezekiel’s 

It is Well, Pay thy 


OBEDIENCE.—Just published Ly the Ame- 


Depository. No. 146 Chesnut street, Filial Obedience, 
being a conversation between Mar 
brother Samuel on duty to parents. 


have a stronger basis than any other vegetable. 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 


I knew a family of three interesting children: 
wine was daily on the table, and each, to pay 
their respects to their parents, took a single glass 
and pledged their healths. The parents, now 
numbered with the dead. lived respected and died 
at an advanced age, without having suffered ap- 
parently from their habitual use of wine. But of 
the children, mark the sequel: one, a most pro- 
minent youth, became an early drunkard, and 
soon died a vagabond. The daughter was mar- 
ried ; but the relish for strong drink, acquired at 
her father’s table and confirmed by paternal ex- 
ample,-became so powerful as to render her the 
victim of delirium tremens. One son remained, 
and was closely imitating the example of his bro- 
ther, when the blessed temperance reformation 
arrested him in his downward, dangerous career, 
and he is now a ‘* cold-water man,” and a de- 
voted follower of Christ.—ZJntelligencer, 


A REFORM. | 


In F——, Somerset county, the early part of 
the last winter, a man who had long been a con- 
firmed inebriate, called at a neighbour’s one Sab- 
bath morning, and requested the lady to furnish 
him with something to read. She gave him a 
tract on the evils of intemperance. He read it, 
and that very day resolved that he would drink 
no more rum. Soon after, a. rum-seller, with a 
nobleness of spirit peculiar we believe to the fra- 


endency ot worldly companions and amusements te 
foster infidelity ; This danger inferred from our mental 
constitutions Presumption of those who disregard it; 
Delicacy of religious sentiment; lis easy decay ; Peri 
of virtue and faith where the influence of religion is dis- 
couraged; Great changes in moral character occurring 
without our notice ; Blindness to the — cousequeut 
upon them ; Difficulty of breaking from worldly society ; 
Things implied in our attachment to it; The prospect 
presented to the mind; Worldliness ; Practical atheism ; 
Peculiar dangers of youth; Whether religion is an easy 
practice ; What is essential to make it so; Its nature ; 
Its requisitions agreeable to the truest philosophy. 
CuaptTer VI.—Want of self-knowledge a cause of 
error in religion ; Self- love ; Examples of its deceptive 
operation ; Its opposition to correct views of truth; Per- 
ils of the state to which it carries the mind ; Difficulty of 
understanding this state, and of escaping from it; Errors 
that grow out of it; Its incompatibility with moral im- 
provement; Two weighty inferences ; Sense of guilt al- 
ways slight in habitual sins; Great sins rendered sinless 
in our eyes by a continuance in them; Secret sins; The 
peculiar danger of them ; Their effect on the moral per- 
ceptions; The false security and infidelity which insensi- 
bly spring from them ; The folly of deciding on our cha- 
racter from the opinion of others; Deceptive appearan- 
ces; Prayer of a Roman Worshipper; Great inc«nsist- * 
encies in practice; Instruction drawn from the condact 
of the thief aud the robber; The moral decency of theit 
example compared with that of others; Effect of sinning 
on the judgment; Errors in one respect leading 10 error 
in all others ; Reflections. ‘ 
CuaptTeER VII.—Influence of character on belief; Di- 
rect application of the reasoning in the preceding chap- 
ter; Analogy between what men think of hemsselves and 
what they think of others ; These considered as the cause 
and proof of infidelity ; Indifference of men to religion 
not accidental, but the result of settled opinions ; Mental 
processes by which these opinions are acquired ; The de- 
ductions of sense taken for those of reason; Reason held 
in the service of sense; Our own depravity approved 
when it goes to excess in one direction, yet hated under 


ternity, offered him a reat, if he would sell him a 


other and lower manifestations; Idolatry; Analogy of 


load of wood which he had brought to market, at 
a certain price. He indignantly repelled the 
temptation and stil remains true to his purpose, — 


RESULTS OF THI TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


An unexampled state of prosperity exists 
among the people. Itmight seem like arrogance 
to say, that it is owing to the influence of tempe- 
rance societies. But what these associations 
have done in limited districts, they have done in 
a greater or léss exteit throughout the nation. 
Take a single instance. In a town of one of the 
westernmost counties of the state of Maine, as we 
learn on good authority, the town tax, six years 
since, was $1500. The town was in debt $2,000. 
The inhabitants found it hard to pay their minis- 
ter $400 per year, salary. Town orders were 
negotiated at a discount cf ten per cent. A re- 
former came—temperance principles were intro- 
dnuced—in two years, the town was cleared of 
debt, and there was surplus money in the trea- 
sury.—Maine Am, Rep. | 


OAF SUGAR. A lot of Loaf Sugar, warranted the 
produce of free labour,—just received and for sale 

at the Temperance, Tea, and Family Grocery Store, S. 

W. Corner of Deck and Second streets. 

JAMES R. WEBB. 


Rev. John A. Clark. Russell’s Letters, 2 volumes. 
Beecher’s Views in Theology. Breckinridge and Hughs’ 
late Controversy. Theory of another Life, by the author 
of Natural History of Enthusiasm Elements of Geome- 
try, by Engenius Nulty. Manual of Classical Literature. 
Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Episcopal Church. For 
sale by J. WHETHAM, 
July 16. 22 South Fourth street. 


USSELL’S LETTERS.—W. Marshall & Co. cor- 
ner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, have this day pub- 
lished, “* Letters, Pracucal and Consolatory, designed to 
illustrate the Nature and Tendency of the Gospel, by the 
Rev. David Russell, D. D., from the fourth Edinburgh 
edition, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman. of Philadelphia.” 
The Rev. Mr. Boardman, in his Introductory Essay, 
thus speaks of the author and his works—‘‘ The name of 
Dr. Russell is familiar to the friends of Christ thronghout 
the United Kingdom; and his eminent piety, talents, 
and usefulness have placed him in the front rank of those 
celebrated Divines, who are justly regarded as an orna- 
meat to his country, and an invaluabte biessing to the 
age. His various writings are held in high estimation on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and itis not a little sur- 
prising that the extensive circulation which they have 
had there has not led to an earher republication of them 
in the United States. ‘This series of Letters is the most 
interesting of all his works, and those who may peruse it, 
will not deem the opimion an extravagant one, that it will 
hereafter rauk with the standard volumes on practical re- 
ligion which find a place in every Christian library.” 
July 16—6. 


N INIATURE EDITIONS. Miniature editions of 

Books, containing choice readings, guides, coun- 
sels, hints, &c. on a variety of practical subjects, hand- 
somely put up in gilt, silk and satin bindings, of a size 
suitable for the reticule or pocket, embracing among 
others, the following :—Guide to Piety, Self Employment, 
Prevailing Prayer, Fragments of Cowper, Divine Breath- 
ings, Christians Companion, Maternal Advice to Daugh- 
ters, Christians Pattern, New week’s Preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper, Baxter’s Dying Thoughts, The Spirit of 
Prayer by Haanah Moore, with Pietas Quotidiana, 


ligious Life, by William Melmoth Esq., A Morsel 
for the Young Student, Pious Minstrel, a collection of ap- 


Albert Barnes, 
ision, Is it Well, 
ows, &c. &c. 

May be had at No. 13 South Fourth street. 
July 16. DONOHUE & TAPPAN. 


rican Sunday School Union, and for sale at their 


Williams and her 
rice 8 cents, bound. 


back—No!” 
ringing in his ears, andhe left that land of ease 
and plenty for the nake rocks and sterile valleys 
of Badenock, where, atthe close of a life of toil 
and hardship, he mipt lay his head on his} 


cording to subjects, together with titles 
and direetions for musica] expression. 
tion just published. Ali orders addressed to the 
lisher promptly executed. J. WHET 


2 mo. edi- 
b- 
HAM. 


N=; PUBLICATIONS. Gathered Fragments, by | » 


aid. 
16. 


prefixed to each | credits given, 


spectfully solicited. 


its forms to human character; Condition of the heart ; 
Its changes great, yet imperceptible; Nature, not coun- 
sel, taken for a guide in spiritual perplexity ; Its inven- 
tions; Its resentment of the truth; Its proneness to 
clothe God in its own Jikeness; Spiritual idolatry ; An- 
ologies bearing on the general subject; Sure basis of 
practical infidelity. 

VIII.—Singularities in human conduct; Im- 
portance of knowing ourselves; Proneness to possess 
God with our own likeness ; Causes of delusion im our 
judgment of him ; Application of the subject to the read- 
er; Reasons for distrusting his own opinions shown by 
various analogies ; Continued argument withhim; Sepa- 
rate responsibility of the head and heart; Peculiar evi- 
dence of divine truth; Difficulties in the way of believ-— 
ing ; When they are insuperable; How evercome ; Mis- 
conceptions of the Gospel; Necessity of divine grace ; 
Questions and troubles about human ability considered ; 
Office and sacrifice of Christ how estimated; Character- 
istics of the times; Needful despair; Proofs of infidelity. 

The above work is in press, and will be published next 
week. + MARSHALL & Co. 

July 1. N. W. corner of Fifth and Chesnut streets. 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS.—The Old World and 

4 the New, or a Journal of Reflections and Observa- 
tions made on a Tour in Europe, by Rev. Orville Dewey, 
2 vols. 12mo. The Library of American Biography, vol. 
5, or the Life of John Elliott. the Apostle to the Indians, 
by Convers Francis. Gathered Fragments, by Rev. John 


*P HE GATHERED FRAGMENTS. By the Rev. 

John A. Clark. Just published by W. Marshall & 
Co., Corner of Chesnutand Fifth streets, “‘ The Gathered 
Fragments, by the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Author of the Pastor’s Testimony, Walk 
About Zion, &c. This volume consists of a number of nar- 
rative sketches, each of which illustrates some great prin- 
ciple of Christianity, and constitutes a complete narrative 
of itself. The author trusts that none of them will be 
found imbued with a sectarian spirit, as the only object 
he has proposed to himself is the spiritual improvement of 
the reader. The sketches consist of the M‘Ellen Family 


—The Paralytic—The Withered Branch Revived—The 


Baptismn—Little Ann—The Meeting of the Travellers— 
Mary Maywood—A Family in Eternity—One whose Re- 
cord is on High 

July 16, 1836.—3t. 


HE SILK GROWER’S GUIDE. with various en- 
gravings. At $2 Per Annum, in Advance. On 
Wednesday, August 3d. 1336, the first number of the 
SILK GROWER’S GUIDE will he published by the 
subscriber, anJ continued every other Wednesday there~ 
after, each number containing 16 large super-royal octa- 
vo pages, double columns, expressly adapted for binding, 
and the whole subject fully illustrated by appropriate en- 
gravings, i 
Every possible source of information will be used to 
inake this a standard publication for American cultiva- 
tors of Silk. The Editor is extensively familiar with the 
subject, from personal experience in its most important 
branches, and comes prepared to furnish his readers with 
information so much desired on this interesting subject. 
He will also be assisted by va'uable pens in this city an3 


vicinity, where the Mulberry Tree and Silk Worm have 
for many years received close attention. 


The cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, in all its varies 


ties—the rearing of Silk Worms—production of 

coons—reeling, manufacturing and dyeing Silk—the 
easy introduction of the Silk business—its immense value 
to every farmer—ils profits—its peculiar applicability to 
our climate, and the habits of our farmers, with numerous 
other considerations, will be fully and honestly elucida- 
ted in this publication. 
sesses remarkable facilities for 
semination of this important knowledge. 
Sugar culture and 
he assiduously attended to. 1 ; 
liarly intelligible, engravers will be freel 
illustrate the work, aud no expense spared to 
the first rank as the most complete publication on Silk 


husbandry iv America. 


Philadelphia, as a focus, pos- 
the acquisition and dis- 
t Root 
agricultural subjects in general, wild 
To make this subject pecu- 
employed to 
10 place it in 


It will be printed on fine paper, with good type, and 


packed up to defy injury in the mail. Six copies will be 
sent for $10—thirteen for $20. Address the 


ditor, post 
F. W. LEOPOLD.. 
43 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


The usual exchange with Editors who publish this. 


HOLESALE TEMPERANCE GROCERY 
STORE.—The Subscribers having opened a 


prise and shame, also, that when another lady, (4! Fipple the surface, but moves the whole, with a|tient should be forbid using the voice, should | by his side, and sung hin “ Lochaber no more.” | July 9. ; 
| cx Board gentle and yet profound heaving of the deep | keep himself watm, and avoid every exposure, by | The spell was on him. bis SALMS AND HYMNS, (Large Size.) Psalms and | supply all who may favour them with a all with the usval 
have provid waters. It is like bosom of a lovely woman, | which he may take cold. In many cases removal his>lai ag e Hymns adapted to public worship and approved by variety of Goods in their ine of business on term | 
m ‘Lochaber na mair urch in the as can in the city. ey design to do 
in her dreams, with suppressed, yet pure to moist, even climate, is of the The son's of his childhood arranged ac- | the most The usual 


or discounts for cash. ; 
The patronage of all Temperance Store Keepers is re- 


S. COLTON & 
No. 25 north Water street, Philadelphia. 


mother’s grave.—Monbly 


No. 22 South Fourth street. 
July 2d.—6t. 


march 3—tf 


a — 
From the Register and Observer. pe 
2 Day’s lingering colours fade; 
Now changing ps softly vie, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
1 
A. Clark, author of ‘‘ Pastor's Testimony,” &c. &e. Let- a 
ters, Practical and Consolatory, designed to illustrate the 
, Nature and Tendency of the Gospel, by Rev. David Rus- a 
4 sell, D. D., from the fourth Edinburgh edition, with an Py 
troductory Essav, by Rev. H. A. Boardman, Philad’a, 
} : vols. 12mo. Elegy in a Country Church Yard, by 3 
3 homas Gray, with an illustration to each stanza. For : 
sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
q July 16. 134 Chestnut street. 
| 
4 


